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Mendés-France Goes Through 


Wuy, the historian may well ask, did Pierre 
Mendeés-France, the first post-war French 
statesman of international stature, choose to 
commit virtual political suicide over German 


rearmament? For, however this week’s 
drama ends, that is what he seems to have 
done. And why did Britain and America 
deliberately choose to rub in his humiliation 
by the unpleasant display of strong arm 
politics which have disfigured the past week? 
Why the fatuous, melodramatics of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s deferred Christmas holiday, 
and the Presidential plane’s much publicised 
vigil beside the nineteenth hole at Fort 
Augusta? The essence of all these ques- 
tions has been presented with precision and 
clarity by Hanson W. Baldwin, the distin- 
guished military correspondent of the New 
York Times. “If Europe,” he asks, “can 
be defended by reliance on atomic weapons, 
why do we need German divisions in the 
field? ” 

This is indeed the sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion. When viewed beside the decisions of 
two weeks ago by the Nato Council—which 
virtually committed the West to dependence 
on thermo-nuclear methods of warfare—the 
Christmas antics of the Western Foreign 
Ministers (and of the French Assembly) 
seem almost incredible. What, in sum, 
nave they achieved? As we write, it seems 
almost sure that an unwilling and scared 
Assemblv will be bulldozed by Anglo- 


American threats into the formal ratification 
of the Paris Treaties: at the same time, the 
world has been given a vivid demonstration 
of the weight of French opinion against 
German rearmament. 

The secondary consequences of all this 
add up to an even odder baiance sheet. In 
return for Dr. Adenauer’s twelve divisions 
which are now generally recognised to be of 
very minor importance in the military 
strategy of the West) and in return for some 
fifteen minutes earlier warning of approach- 
ing Russian aircraft, France has been thrown 
yet again into political confusion. But, the 
Assembly and its tactical battles apart, 
M. Mendés-France’s real authority lay in 
public opinion. It is here that he has lost 
vital ground. Moreover, the discredited 
Catholic group of Bidault, Pleven and their 
associates, who led France into such igno- 
miny in the years before last June, have been 
given a tactical opportunity to pose as the 
opponents of German rearmament. Finally, 
the high-flown precepts of liberty and 
democracy which have always provided the 
varnish to the Western alliance have been 
given a slightly shoddy look. The events of 
the last week in France have been dictated 
by the peremptory order of Washington, 
with the full connivance of Britain. The 
Russians, who are no doubt genuinely angry 
over the rearming of West Germany, can 
afford to smile at the awkward situation in 


the Hoop 


which Western diplomacy now finds itself. 

To find the explanation of the events of 
the last week, one musi go outside any 
rational examination of the strategic needs of 
Western Jefence. The fact is that the 
British and American Governments have 
become so deeply committed to the politics 
of rearming West Germany that they dare 
not, for the sake of their own prestige, con- 
fess that events have made nonsense of their 
strategy. At all costs the fictions of the last 
four years must be preserved: no U.S. 
dollars and no British soldiers for anybody 
who dares to point out the Emperor’t 
nakedness. 

There is another factor which, even more 
than the political commitment, has probably 
influenced high officials in the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Office: it is the long- 
standing conviction that Dr. Adenauer is 
irreplaceable. As a Catholic and a Conser- 
vative, he has always suited the State 
Department: a genuine believer in parlia- 
mentary processes, he has long impressed 
British official opinion as being safer than 
any alternative to be found on the German 
Right. But now a different aspect of Dr. 
Adenauer becomes the most important. 
Since Malenkov’s new-look Soviet diplo- 
macy, the Catholic Separatist from the 
Rhineland becomes the only likely Chancel- 
lor who can be trusted to integrate the 
Federal Republic into the Nato bloc, 
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without first opening negotiations for unity with 
the East. The dominant fear of Britain and the 
U.S., now that they have thrown away their 
great bargaining counter of a demilitarised 
Germany, is lest Moscow should strike its own 
bargain with a West German Chancellor for 
German unity. 

It is this fear, as well as the political predica- 
ment of Mr. Dulles and Sir Anthony Eden, 
which explains the tribulation of M. Mendés 
France. Vor some time the British and Ameri 
can Foreign Ministers have not bothered to 
their view that French Premiers are 
expendable xcept for those who are prepared 
to accept Dr. Adenauer’s privileged position as 
the State Department’s Golden Boy. It is sad 
1O Say that Mr. Mendés-France won the acclaim 


of the Administration on his 


conceal 


recent visit to 
Washington by his acceptance, however reluc- 
this and his corifident 
that he could make his countrymen 
German That is the 
been coming home 


tant, of position 
Assurance 
swallow rearmament 
chicken which this week ha 


to roost 


Railwaymen and the Court 


It was not to be expected that the appoint- 
ment of a Court of Inquiry would be regarded 
by the N.U.R. as justification for suspending 
strike notices due to take effect 
on January 9; but the decision of the Executive 
to attend the Court and stat 


the national 


a case warrants 
hopes that this disastrous stoppage may yet be 


ivoided. 5 


speed in the hearings is obviously 


sential; and it 3 


will not 


to be hoped that the Court 
much 
whether the N.U.R. 
wrong in declining to have further recourse to 


wasic time in exploring the 


juestion was right or 
the normal negotiating machinery, and whether 
the demand for the balance of the 15 per cent. 
advance should be regarded constitutionally as 
representing a new claim. The substantial 
point on which the Court should deliver its 
opinion with urgency is whether wage rates on 
the railways, by comparison with those ‘n other 
industries, are such that, in equity, a substantial 
increase is required. If that be the finding of 
the Court—and it is difficult to see how it can 
be otherwise—it will then be up to the Govern- 
ment whether it wants to see the 
country plunged m a ruinous stoppage of trans- 
port, or prefers (as it surely must) to direct the 
Fransport Commission to accumulate a tem- 
porary working deficit. It may well be that the 
railways cannot be put on a satisfactory finan- 
cial basis without re-nationalising road trans- 
port; but this again is a question for long-term 
consideration by the Government and not for 
the present ad hoe Court of Inquiry. 


to decide 


Sovereign Parliament 


The Labour Party in Parliament was surpris- 
ingly slow to see the dangers in Mr. Justice 
Roxburgh’s injunction, which sought to restrain 
the Home Secretary from carrying out the 
proposals of the Boundary Commissioners. 
Delighted that another means had been found 
to delay changes that Labour thinks are iniqui- 
tous, most Labour M.P.s were surprised when 
Mr. Paget agreed with Captain Crookshank that 
this intuncuon raised a serious constitutional 


he said, “is that the 
courts claim they have the right to deny to a 
Minister of the Crown access to the Crown.” 
This point, in fact, was never tested, since the 
injunction was set aside by the Court of Appeal 
on other grounds, and Mr. Lloyd-George was 
not prevented from presenung to the Crown 
an Order duly endorsed by Parliament. The 
Court of Appeal was clearly relieved that it 
that the Boundary Commissioners 
had followed their instructions, so that it did 
not have to face the real teaser: If they had not 
followed their instructions, could the judiciary 
interfere? Yet little argument 
about the constitutional question. Mr. Justi 

Roxburgh, in effect, was seeking to separate 
the legislative and administrative functions of 
Parliament. But these Orders, though they are 
an Executive acuon, 
by Parliament 


issuc. “ The proposition, 


could rule 


there can be 


are given express sanction 
and issued under the 
sed by Parliament 


author 


ity of law duly pa Thus, 


as Mr. Justice Harman pointedly observed 
in the Hammersmith-Fulham suit, the only 
place where they can be challenged is 
in Parliament itself fo give the judiciary 


interfere either to 
fundamental law—such as the 
to admit that the administrative 
and legislative functions of Parliament can be 
chopped into distinct parcels. Both concepts 
are alien to a sovereign Parliament; and judicial 
review is the last doctrine that 
Party should champron 


powe I Lo assume a 
American Con 
stitution ol 


the Labour 


Unesco Witch-Hunt 


Unesco begins 1955 with an unpleasant item 
of “‘unfinished business” in the field of staff 
relations. On December 10—Human Rights 
Day in the U.N. calendar—Dr. Luther H 
Evans, Director-General of Unesco, an- 
nounced the immediate suspension of Mr 
David Leff and six American staff 
members who declined, last July, to respond 
ty» a request made by a visiting American 
that 


other 


loyalty board” they should answer 
questions about themselves, their relatives 
and their colleagues. Some of the victims 


of this witch-hunt, pursued under relentless 
pressure from Washington, are on “ fixed-term” 
contracts due to expire at the end of this week. 
The others are on indefinite tenure. All seven 
cases are to go vefore a special Appeals 
tribunal. Unfortunately, this Appeal Board’s 
decisions are merely advisory and the Director- 
General can laugh them off. His present action 
was taken under the new staff regulations voted 
last month at Unesco’s conference in Monte- 
video. Dr. Evans stated to the press in 
Montevideo that he had lost confidence in the 
“integrity” of these staff members. Employ- 
ment in Unesco, he admitted, did not auto- 
matically require the loyalty of an employee to 
a national government, but there were ways of 
being disloyal which would contravene the new 
staff regulations—e.g., indulging in activities 
calculated to overthrow the government of a 
member State. Whether the refusal of the 
seven to testify before a non-judicial, non-Con- 
gressional investigating tcam was tantamount to 
trying to overturn the Administration in 
Washington was a question Dr. Evans left 
conveniently unanswered 
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KENYA 
Why Colonel Young Resigned 





ficial 
resignation last month of 
Young as Kenya’s Police Com- 
no doubt the truth; burt it is bt 
truth. The clash 
Government and Colonel! Young, from which the 
latter’s re } 

the statu f the 


Our Kenya Correspondent writes I} 
reason given for the 
Cx le nci Arthur 
missioner | 


mieans the whole 


ignation arose, admittedly occurred on 


Police Force in the Colon 


Colonel Young agreed with the Police Commis 
sion’s Report of last February, recommending 
ce mp] nd pen lence for the For kcept of 
the Law. The Government refused But it 
not enough to stop at this point Why did th 
Commissioner back his demand with threat t 
resign, and why did the Government accept hi 
resignauon rather than the demand ? 

Colonel Young, it must b ‘mbered, was i 
Kenya on temporary loan” from London 
Unless his term was extended, | A fue to! 
linguish his appointment in Kenya in another twe 


or three months. ‘That fact ha material bearing 
on the suspicion arising from his resignation. A 
man on the verge of normal retiren.cnt does not 
go about resigning from his job unless very special 
circumstances force on him mmediat 
decisi Obviously, Colonet Young found things 
so radically ami n the Ken Poli that he felt 
quite unable to continue serving in it any longel 
He must have felt it pointiess t ontinue for hi 
remaining month or two unless that period could 
be used to alter the very basis on which the Police 


‘ 


The 


up must have 


is organised tage x minor reforms in 


the existing set seemed to him t 


have pas ed Total reorganisation Wa the onl 


answer; and when it was made plain to him that 
it would not bé countenanced, he decided to pack 
up and leave. He had already waited since Feb- 
ruary for the Government to make up its mind 
on the Police Commission Report, and the 


Government would no doubt have been happy to 


keep matters hanging fo: 

months, till Colonel Young’ 
but the resignation 
Behind the 
haps a 


yet another couple of 

term drew to a close, 
forced it into the open 
acceptance of the resignation lay per- 
ertain amount of political pres 
the European 
well-known fear of it 


ure from 
settler least the 
Some of the people near 


the top wished to withstand this pressure, or it 


community, or at 


fear, and are understood to have supported th« 


Commissioner to the last; but the scales were 
weighted too heavily against them. 

In Kenya it has been obvious for some tim 
Poli ¢ 


sorely as the 


that Colonel Young’s views a 
irked the settlers as 
fiddle status of the Police, with all its 


Commis- 
sione! second 
attendant 
possibiliues of abuse, irked Colonel Young. Many 
of the settlers have not been slow to acknowledge 
his “sincerity,” but regretted that it was of a 
type “which created a feeling of utter frustration 
among his fellow-members of | the 
know Africa and the African.” 


Force who 


To these people 


‘the going of Colonel Young is a relief; and the 


acceptance of his demand for an independent 
Force, completely free from the control of an 
Administration which was frequently subject t 
political pressure from them, would have 
intolerable. Colonel 
independent Police Force was not based on a lov: 
of that idea in the abstract. It is certain that in 
Kenya, in the past ten months, he has been able 
to see the practical abuses that flow from a system 
in which the Police Force is litthe more than a 
penal weapon in the hands of the Administration 
If, for administrative reasons, it was found expe- 
dient to overlook the misdemeanours of certain 
people who were otherwise proving of use to the 


been 
Young’s demand for an 





- 
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Administration, the Police were expected to wink 
This sort of an attitude ha 
gradually brought things to such a pass in Kenya 
that Appeal Court Judges have on two occasions 
felt compelled to comment on it 

Colonel Young’s resignation is deplored and 
regretted universally among all the liberal-minded 
people in Kenya, and specially by the Africans 


in eye and pass on. 


ind Asians, who were counting on his influence 
and ability to set things right in the Colony’s 
Police Force. Mr. E. W. Mathu, Leader of the 
African Representative Members, has already 


intormed the Legislative Council of his intention 
to introduce 4 motion in this sense; and Asian 
Members of the Council are preparing a message 
for general Colonel Young of 


release to assure 


their sympathy and support 


PARIS 

The Assembly’s Warning 

Our Paris Correspondent writes: Last Friday’s 
vote against Section One of the Paris Agreements 
cannot simply be dismissed as a freak result, for 
which personal hatred of M. Mendés-France was 
responsible. Certainly the 61 M.R.P. Deputies 
who voted “no” included many of his bitterest 
enemies, whose principal object was w reduce the 
Government’s majority to a minimum 
I: can also be argued that the vote was an acci- 
dent, the M.R.P opposition, and 
they are extremely inaccurate in their pre-division 
calculations. But 21 votes is too big a margin of 
error even for the shaky arithmetic of the M.R.P., 
and it can only be concluded that many M.R.P. 
Deputies—and possibly some Independents, too— 
voted against the Agreements knowing full well 
that their decasion would tp the 


derisory 


are still new t 


cales 
What, then, is the real explanation? Part of 
the answer, at least, can be found in M. Mendés- 
France’s own speech on Thursday. This declara- 
tion, which took over two hours to deliver, was 
undoubtedly the turning-point of the 
Faced with the threat of some 250 abstentions, 
M. Mendés-France attempted, with great skill 
ind eloquence, to put the issues squarely to the 
Assembly and to persuade the Deputies to take a 


debate 


positive decision. “I would prefer a vote against 
he said, “to abstention.” His efforts succeeded 
ynly too well, and many Deputies took him lite: 
illy at his word. Moreover, M. Mendés-France’s 

probably damaged his own case. He 
pointed out, with his customary clarity, that the 
Paris Agreements differed from E.D.C. only in 
the political field; “the military differences,” he 
remarked 
wise argument to use 


peer h 


This was an un- 
It confirmed the hostility 
those Socialists and Radicals whose opposition 
to E.D.C. was based mainly on the grounds that 
instrument for the rearming of G 

dislike of its 
only secondary At the 
t hardened the opposition of the M.R.P.; many 


incere “ Europeans 


“are insignificant.” 


of < 


it was an 
ind whos upra-national 
Laus¢ wa same tl 

contended that 


irmament without the supra-national 


have always 
(Gserman I 
controls imposed by E.D.C. constituted a danger 
M. Mendés-France’s 


the Agreements confirmed their fear 


inalysis 
Hence, th 


to France ind 


idverse vote of many M.R.P. Deputies was based 
not so much upon hatred of Mendeés-France 
on fear of Germany. In the final analysis, th 


Agreements should 
interpreted purely and simply as an ind 


the 280 votes against the Paris 
deep-rooted opposition to Germany 
The force of Western threat j 


rrance 


mament 


{ ure is, of course, capable of reversing 

tte: but it should, nevertheless, stand 
ining to London and Washington that the 
European Defence structure is being built on ‘ 


undatuions 


SOVIET SCIENCE 
“ Morganism ”’ Revisited 


A Scientific Correspondent writes 
scted 
the 


The Cold 
One 
most im- 


War is thawing in some unexp ways 
of the 
portant in its long-term 
do with diplomacy 


of Western 


occurs in a 


most recent, and possibly 
effects, has nothing to 
It concerns the 
Soviet scientusts, 
relations 


presentation 
and it 


were at their 


science to 
field where 


worst. In the July-August issue of the Builetin 
of the U.S.S.R Academy of Sciences there 
appeared an article by V. I. Kremyanski, which 


describes itself as the first of a series of surveys 
of Western biological thought It is devoted t& 
the most delicate topic of all—the pre 
of Western genetic Dhe 
choice of ind above all the 
urticle itself, leave litthe doubt that 
thinking ha 
with 


under 


ent status 


choice of subject, the 
journal, tone of the 
some 
been taking pla he contrast 
the disgraceful artick 


viet Encyclopadia, for 


seriou 
previous comment 
“Gene” in the § 
example—is striking 
Kremyanski’s paper is a 
and well-informed ac 


ch larly, ar 
count of the changes in 
Western genetical theory between th 
period of “ Morganism ”—the statistical 
Mendelian genetics developed by th 
Nobel Prize-winner, T. H 
Thirties 


curatc 


class il 
school of 
American 
M regan, in the lat 

ind the present day. Itis al 
non-polemical, it deals critically with the whol 
held of genetical research 
then in detail; and it 


most wholly 


first in 
com lude 


survey, and 


s with an excellent 


bibliography of Western genetical paper Th 
gist of Kremyanski’s argument is as novel as it 
manner, for he stresses the fact that Western 
genetics 18. a growing science, not a dogmati 
orthodoxy, and endeavours to show that it 1 
gradually moving into a position considerably 
closer to that of Soviet genetical theory. The 


ideas of 
the 


“old” and neo-Morganism concerning 


invariability of genes and the existence of 
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extra-nuclear forms of inheritance are 


hard t 


presented 


in parallel columns, “Iti summarise 


these new tendencies in Western genetics as vet,” 
writes Kremyanski, ind we will not begin to 
affix labels But what is going on today in 
Western genetics has every appearance of an 
irreversible process. It would not be too much 


to sav that i 


the 
’ he would find it 


wanted to 


1935 


nvone return to 


theoretical positions of 


impossible. Instead of the * strong points’ which 
existed then, little 1 lett but scattered stones 
facts without a unifying theory.” 

Some Western geneticists interpret the “ facts 
of life” otherwise, and will profoundly resent this 

mment On the other hand, a good many 
biologists would probably agree that the changes 
described ar real, though they have nothing t 
do with Lysenko, and were in train before the row 
began Whether Western work on extra-genk 


idaptation and so forth repre 


inheritan cents a 
movement towards “ Michurinism with its 
emphasis on environmental mutations, is at least 
irnguable—w hall have to move some distance 
before endorsing a 45 d deal which ha been 
written about inheritance in “ vegetative hybrids ” 

but the idea that Western geneticists are at 
least groping for truth, and not faking a scientific 
basis for racial discrimination, is a most welcome 
change of attitude imong Soviet icntist 

The rest of the review mm thi er will be 
iwaited with great and (the Russiatr can b 
assured) genuinely friendly, interest. One hops 
the return to the decencies of controversy will 
extend to the West, which has itself lap ed preu 
often. Kremyanski’s article coincided with one 
by Prof. Dobzhansky in the American Naturalist 
in which accusations of lying and charlatanry 


were made with great abandon. Meanwhile, if 
both sid ire ke irning that crime do« not pay, 
“that” (in the words of Kremyanski) “ was 
inevitable Science cannot come to terms for 
long with distortions of objective fact.” 


A Charter for Consumers 


I+ was a boom Christmas, and it was an expen 
sive Christmas. Now the tide of festivity 
receded, leaving in our homes its flotsam of 
wrapping paper, gimcrack novelties, unwanted 
or too-dear “ bargains,” and eye-catching pro 
ducts which will soon wear out or break. W 
know what song the hucksters sang, but it wa 
Christmas, and most people will listen to them 
once a year. The trouble is that our judgment 
1S usually $0 poor, our knowledg » of the market 
so limited, our appetiies so unregulated, that 
we are apt to pay excessively all the year round 
often for products of poor quality, without 
realising that shoddy production 
in effect 


has 


which mean 
a short life for the product—i 
component of high living costs 

In recent bye-c] 


One 
tions the Labour Party ha 
tried but failed to turn the rising cost of living 
to party advantage. Its campaign has been far 
uccessful than that waged by the 


the 1950 and 1951 election: 


less 


Tories in 
and the failure to 


move electors on this issue must be causing 
serious concern to Labour’s strategist Pher 
scem to be three reasons for this failure. Furst 
the price increase fall most heavily on the least 
vocal and least organised part of the clectorat 
the poor, the old and the unskilled—-and thes 
groups tend to vote Labour anyway. Secondly 
the increases since 1952 have taken place in 


boom condition 


in which there has been much 


there was under the 
And, lastly, when the 
agitated on this question, they were able 


to capitalise ten years 


I wage restraint than 


Labour Government 
Porn 
discontent with rationing 
and to offer 


ind queues an alternati 


policy 


Ihe middle-class, especially, so disliked controls 
and subsidies that it was prepared to run the 
risk that a “dash for freedom” would bring 
higher prices 

What Labour lacks today is an appealing 
alternative to the free market. It fears that i 
would be damaged electorally if it appeared t 
idvocate a return to contro} | rhap even to 
rationing, yet it seems to have litthe to put in 
place of the policy that ensured fair shat in 
the difficult post-war period 

There is, however, a fundamental differenc 
between the two parties on this question, and 


itis a difference that Labour could turn to good 
wccount were it |e inhibited. kor the Labour 
Party has always recognised that there are group 
ind interests that the State n prot because 
they innot effectively ike care of them 
After the Labour Movement had established the 
rignt 1 lect bargaining so that tl track 
nist could match hi trength against the 
mployer, it turned to hampion th un 
iployed, the old people, the children and the 
ick; th Welfare Sta was built to provide 
ntial il Servi for tho who, lor one 
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reason or another, had struck a bad bargain with 
life or were too ill-organised to strike a good one 

For fifty years the Conservatives have fought 
a rear-guard action against this conception of 
the State; and though they may now accept the 
social services in principle, their record since 
1951 shows that they will not yet accept limita- 
tions upon prices and profits. When they talk 
of the “sovereignty of the consumer,” what 
they really mean is the inalienable right of 
manufacturers and merchants to control the 
market. For “free enterprise” is full of snares 
for the simple shopper, and not the least of them 
is the delusion that he is master of the market. 
In fact, capitaJism is 


a Vast Conspiracy against 
the consumer 


Advertising moulds his taste; 
trade associations and resale agreements too 
olten set the price; and be has little chance to 
test the salesman’s claims or knowledge to 
check the quality of what he buys. (Consider, 
as a striking symbol of the way “ competition” 
works, the recent war between the detergent 
companic Though we have laws about 
weights and measures, patent medicines and 
food hygiene, though both manufacturers and 
shopkeepers have become more ethical and con 
scientious about their standards, the consumer 
remains a babe in the darkling wood. 

Here, indeed, is Labour’s opportunity. A 
Charter for Consumers would be the logical 
answer to the defects of the free market, and it 
would be an answer with a strong clectoral 
appeal. Something along these lines has recently 
been drafted by the Co-operative Parliamentary 
Group, and though the Group’s proposal for a 
new “Ministry of Consumers’ Welfare” 
need more consideration, the substance 
of this document is admirable. It makes a very 
strong case for co-ordinating a variety of depart- 
ments which deal with consumer interests. The 
President of the Board of Trade 1s already 
responsible for Government policy towards the 
British Standards Institution, the Monopolies 
Commission and the Council of Industrial 
Design, as well as for weights, measures and 
merchandise mark In the Ministry of Food 

soon, to the further detriment of the con- 
sumer, to be merged with the Ministry of 
Agriculture—there are such divisions as Food 
Hygiene, Labelling, Meat Inspection, Statistics 
and Intelligence, and the Food Survey. There 
are, moreover, the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research, the Social Surveys under- 


may 
much 


taken by the C.O.1., and the Mimstry of 
Labour's reports on prices and on family 
budgets. Brought inte a single Consumer's Ser- 


vice, combined with control of imports and 
prices, and given adequate powers of publicity 
and enforcement, these existing functions could 
be used to much greater effect than they are at 
present 

A Consumer’ could establish 
quality standards, create its own network of 
local offices for dealing with complaints, and. 
protected by an amendment to the law of 
defamation— publish the comparative merits and 
defects of rival products, just as Consumers’ 
Union does in the U.S. A Charter of this kind, 
if it were accompanied by reforms in our market 
ing system, could be not merely a godsend to 
the Labour Party, but also a real protection—in 
the best tradition of the Welfare to the 
sufferine consumer 


Service also 


State— 


Weather and the H-Bom 


F vrore historians, as well as meteorologists, 
may note the climate of the year 1954. The 
question, which they may resolve, is whether 
this was the year when Man first interfered 
with the weather on a world-scale, and whether 
the man-in-the-street was right when he blamed 
the hydrogen bombs. No weather man would 
be rash enough to commit himself at the 
moment; and Sir Winston Churchill, as at 
present advised, may be right in saying that 
the amount of radioactive ash thrown up by the 
bomb experiments would not be sufficient to 
interfere with the sun’s rays and explain the 
eccentricities, 

There can, however, be no doubt that the 
weather in 1954 was abnormally freakish, and 
that the disturbances were global in extent 
Over 600 tornadoes, hurricanes or typhoons 
were reported—an all-time record. There 
were excessive floods, in unlikely places, and 
there were droughts—too much water in one 
area, too little water in another. Over most 
of Europe, including Mediterranean regions, 
there was bad weather, followed now in Swit- 
zerland by exceedingly heavy snows. 

Weather experts are always reluctant to say 

the worst ever.” They consult their records 
and find some year which consoles them. They 
have found, for instance, that since 1870 there 
have been six wetter summers over England 
and Wales, and that in some parts of Scotland 
last summer’s rainfall was even below average. 
Since 1900, two summers have actually been 
colder; and, since 1906, onc summer was even 
less sunny. But they cannot have it both ways 
They usually correlate excessively wet 


years 
with the sunspot maxima 


that is to say, with 
those years, recurring in an 11-year cycle, when 
there are the most solar vortices, or whirlpools, 
on the face of the sun belching out particles 
which reach our atmosphere, diffuse the sun’s 
rays and produce interference, not only with 
radio communication but with the weather 
This year, however, corresponded with the sun- 
spot minima. There were practically no sun- 
spots to account for the weather we have had 
to endure. 

The explanation of the weather of 1954 has 
therefore, to be found in some other cause. For 
the moment it can be only speculative, because 
metcorology is still far from being an exact 
science and the behaviour of our atmosphere 
Weather, the 
journal published by the Royal Meteorological! 
Societies, says 


is still a matter of perplexity 


We may argue that the cold wet European 
summer, in the first instance, was due to per- 
sistent high pressure and high temperature over 
Russia, but the pressure and temperature 
anomalies may be derivatives of some other 
process linked, for cxample, with the presence 
of singularities in the circumpolar wave-pattern 
in the flow of the “ Westerlies.”. Many other 
factors which may be significant can be pomted 
out, such as the presence of ice in the Atlantic 
this spring and summer much further South 
than usual, and the possible reduction of solar 
energy reaching the carth’s surface owing to 
interception by dust of meteoric or terrestrial 
origin in the high atmosphere. Here, then, ts 
an all-important problem as yet unsolved which 
deserves the carnest attennuon of 
today 


meteorok WISTS 


The New Statesman aid Nation, January 





“Terrestrial origin,” of course, means bomb 
explosions; and it is debatable whether the 
dust-debris of a man-made explosion could 
spread sufficiently to interfere ‘with the sun’s 
rays to the extent which would be required 
Nothing that Man has so far produced can 
equal the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, when 
a whole island in the South Seas blew up and 
the volcanic dust reduced the solar energy by 
nearly ten per cent. of the normal, with corre- 
sponding weather interferenee. Nevertheless, 
the hydrogen bomb tests cannot be disregarded 
as a possible cause of the weather disturbances 
That much is recognised by the World Metco 
rological Organisation, the U.N. Specialised 
Agency, which has asked all member States for 
information which may prove or disprove th 
relevance of the bomb explosions. 

Locally they do have relevance. 
creates its own “ weather,” as the 
fishermen who were “burned” by 


The bomb 
23 Japanese 
radioactiv e 


fall-out discovered to their cost. The heat 
generated by the bomb vaporises water and 
carries it in a funnel of hot currents into the 
upper atmosphere. The effect on the local 


weather will depend on the size of the bomb and 
the amount of heat it generates. Could it have 
more than local effect? Experts would point out 
that even the most violent bomb would be no 
more, as an explosion, than the thrust of a 
thumb into a mattress—the heavy envelope of 
our atmosphere. There is, however, another 
possibility, apart from the “jolt” or the radio 
active dust. The “funnel” of hot air and vapour 
thrusts up almost to the ceiling of our 
atmosphere. Consider it, not as a thumb thrust 
into a mattress, but as a pole thrust vertically 
into a stream—the East-West currents of th 
atmosphere. This pole might have the effect oi 
causing divergent currents, eddies which would 
cause disturbances over 2 wide area. As an 
eminent physicist pointed out to me. this dis 
turbance might be sufficient to vary the t 
of typhoons. Usually these swirlers follow a 
predictable track, but this year these tracks 
digressed from the normal. This theory again is 
purely speculative and, as Sir Winston Churchill 
would say, “ not subject to expermental proof.” 

If Man has, this year, bindly interfered with 
the weather he may still not be entirely to blame 

tee 


' 
Tacks 


for the eccentricities. We are rg in an epoch 
in which strange things are happening in Norti 
Polar regions. The Ar indoubtedly 
“ warming up”; the ice-pack hrinking. The 


thickness of the floes is definitely less than when 


Sir Hubert Wilkins went under them by sub 
marine 20 years ago. [he glaciers are retreat 


ing. The limits of the permafrost—conunually 
frozen soil—are moving northward: The 
Canadian Arctic town of Aklavick is to be moved 
by the Government to another site because th 
soil, once inflated by the crystals of 
has thawed out, and the town i sinking to the 
level of the Mackenzie River. In the North ol 
Norway, land is being ploughed which was frost 
bound a generation ago, and they are turn 


_ fence 
peTmMair©ros 


ng 
up arrowheads of a.p. 500—the last ume thc 
soil was exposed. 

There is always the possibility that this ice- 
melt may be affecting, or offsettmeg. the benevo 
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lent influences of the North Atlantic Drift, the of astonishment that the advertisements for Cr \ S71, with “waiting for an oppor 
-mperate warmth which, deriving from the Gulf wom evening wear sho ull emphasi tunity 1 mm 1 otters fence 
| Stream, moderates the temperature of these Your Christmas Part nd I gather that 1 wnat ind can lock them up for twels 
islands. Something is certainly happening. Cold- 0N¢ 89¢s to adult “hristmas parties any more. : meet Adare li. reg a 
waier fish like the haddock are now appearing off ‘YS %°° he acvertaes snap womee : ne rg meer" vs - | 
Cornwall, and pilchards from Western waters "" ee ee * Pi er 
§ pe I woine it thc { i i 1 


m to be migrating to the North Sea. Bl 


- party newher What Id { t \ ir ing 1 1 

these phenomena can hardly be laid on the Christmas j sei dum thes pits ae if Ta a ’ 

houlders of the atomic scientists; but, ice-melt jt was. I enjoy it to de \ gue rtine with 

apart, the weather of 1954 has been sufficiently ‘ * * ters e had py lism by the 

unusual to warrant at least the suspicion tha Thre , 7 a di ( Code for East African Cout Apy lespite the action of 
some part may have been played by those Kenya was shown to me | t gry vigilante the pe n handing them over to a reening . 

terrestrial” disturbances who called to my special netic clause allowit team to be beaten with rifle butts untul they 

RITCHIE CALDER 1¢ use of native prison labour to build more cum The appeal judgment deplores the 

prison ‘That differs only in deg h id, beating-up as a” common pracu but the two 

from making prisoners dig their own graves.” Men al 


I told him it had been common in 


London Diary many years—that dozens of prison a Ween Is watching the campaign against cl il 


xtensions and workshops were being built by COMTI } r children and sub-normal adult 
wr ‘ 

Wart kind of a Christmas did you have? ” prison labour at that moment. He has not spoken ! orn to have reached t] e at which 
I'he answer is always the same: “Quiet.” The to me since I admit that doing it in England every reform movement begins to split, like a shell 
implication being that Christmas is all very well doesn’t make it right, but it happens to be a god explodit re impact; the premature bang 
tor other people, for the herd, who enjoy them- send to the men, who would otherw be locked "might not matte Ong ome of the proceed 

‘Ives noisily and with expense—the endlessly in their cells, and to the Prison ¢ nissioners in fut the target, except that other bits injure harm 
nouveaux riches. I have had noisy Christmases their quest for the mea to keep prisor kc b i ind ca i-feehn Be al 
this one was by no means quiet—but this year occupied me Cine pathological joiner Ot social reform 
for the first time, when inquirers have said : : eROVEES I used to find mysell servis UTD 

Quiet, I suppose?” [ve been saying “ No.’ Of cour there i responsibilit n all of u taneou On several COMMIT “ } 
And yet I am certain that it now grows quieter to watch penal trends in the colonies and depen were in a <d many respects identical, and I wa 
every year, as people gather in semi-circles round dencies, and I don’t much like the ultra-18B Often worried by the hall-lrozen snilly with which 
their television sets and yield to Lime Grove all aspect of the standard charge against detain n any one such society would reluctantly 1 that 
the responsibility about what to do next. It’s an Malaya: “That you, if given tt pportunit ynecone had mentioned the name otf o1 noth 
abdication of course, a loss of personal status; but vould give aid and mifort to H Ma thet It would be an interesting lil per 
I have had home-made entertainment in t past enemics, to wit th ( I ) In 1 lidy to ‘ nthe pi yter fad duit 
ind propose not to carp. I’ve heard expressions yuntry we charge old lags under the Pr nt bran Wo the Christian Jail Waten 

hem lashi ates I 
* red pt 
—— - Se - rr” | * ‘ * 
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in the row about the proposal to film Spare the 
k »d, Mr. Michael Croft ™ | about a Wack 

ford Squeers “secondary modern I suppose 
no one magines that the Board giv X” ceru 

ficates in order to prevent the making of adult 
fikms in England, but that must be the effect of 
maf the big cir Wor book “* X films at all 
The boy Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, to whom 
Mr. Croft umparts rodiess instruction in Enghsh 
wrote 4 spirited protest to th N ex Chrometle 
alent th cnsor ck on did Mr. Konald 


Neaimne, wi wa have directed and produced 
the film, and Mr. Ted Willi who ha ufiered 
sumilariy in the past I hu X” idea may work 
well enough with foreign film which have mad 
their mile belore we se them, but tt looks a 
thous ld do ‘or British films what the law 
has lately been trying to ce r book It might 
be as weil t fap it nd try harder with “A 
certiti ate 
. . . 

“Did Su Hartley use the expression attributed 

to hum?” asked the Daly Mirror on Wednesday 





December 22. It was rounding off a front page 


devoted to his chance remark at a rent tribunal 
ibout “six big black niggers, nd it must have 
set many of us longing fof the next day’s instal 


The 


emoyment out of pr 


ment. We ar suddenly 


died I get 


story 


till waiting 


ome wistful 


turing what goes on at those crisp editorial con 
ferences, and can imagine the temperature when 
‘Su Hartley's letter to the News Chronicle had 


reference to niggers “Gentlemen 


did He says he didn't 


demed any 


this is it: the N.C. says he 


Something's bound to bust. Set th tage for it 
and get under cover But then the News 
Chromele deciared, in a leading article, that al 
though mu stood by its reporter accuracy, it 
accepted Su Hartley issurance to the effect that 


he would never use such a phrase consciously o1 


derogatively. And from the Mirror? Silence. I 
find that I don’t much mind whether he said ut 
or not, since it certainly doesn’t represent his 


von. I don’t think I 
bul not Su 
It I saw people settling in their seats to 


attitude to the 


nour Que 


would say it in Court, then I am 


Hartley 


listen to me, they always settle when he 


up to speak about 


gcts 
inadequate stan- 


anything, my 


dards of self-criucism might weil collapse and 
Rhetoric im 
creature of art. In me (as 
it is the quackery of 


But in the Mirror it can be 


allow me to drop countless bricks 
such a man can be the 
Colton would have said 
cloqucnce a creature 


that dics in the moment of quacking 


. * . 

T met a man in Kingsway last week who was 
shaking with rage about the failure to relieve 
General Townshend at Kut. I have known him 
for twenty-seven yeu and it always the same; 
but this time he was talking to passers-by, which 
he used not to do, and muttering so vehemently 
that his inverted clay pipe wagged up and down 
m his toothless mouth and saliva dripped from 
it on to his off-white canvas shoes The green 
frock coat wa urely the one I have always 


known Hiave you wondered what it is that 
these few remaining chaps are really muttering 
as they shuffle round crowded London? It is 
often som ich event as the surrender of Kut 


to the Turks 
was nmever nvywhere 


World War I 


as Bosky, 
Kut he was old 


when he 


Dhis man, whom I know 


near 
during 


helped to push 


barrows up the little hills from Billingsgate 
Market to the waiting vans in Eastcheap. I know 
nother one who walks about complaining that 
the London General Ommbus Company turned 
down his idea for a life-saving device by means 


of which pedestrians could have been snredded 


instead of flattened Occasionally one of these 


monologist will notice that the world 
really listening id then he selects onc 
ind walk ! r ham ung Then th i 


take him in for insulung behaviour and “ wander 
ing,” tl joctors make thew hundredth inscrut 
ble d on that mentally quite normal 
na he get 1 bath and fourteen dav Socia 
legislation a " nna tenacity in Bosl 
nd his like that finding in mullonair 
eG. RoupH 


FOUL OLD YEAR 


Five remaable publishing firms have 
libel.during 1954 News ITEM. 


heen tried 
Cevle 
i i n New Year's I 
The un nted Old Yea 

How gladly are ye hear: 


Cyranted 





rF goes 


‘ rh 


1 by 
acquittal or reprieve! 
Witl merrymakers toast 
The New Year knocking at the 
But none will 
Than thos 


wassail 
Gaoor, 
ssings more 
year, suffered most 


ount their ble 
who, thi 


! 
Outside the threatened prison-cel 
aomg 


ume! 


In dance-halls, restaurants and clubs, 
None hail this annual event 
Like those who otherwise had 

Their New Year’s Eve in 


pent 


Wormwood ! 


4 
S*cCTUDDS 


hiy wrecked mariner 
Or those 


Like in port, 
ind flood, 
who stood 


u 


urviving gale 
and 


publishers, 
in the Centra 


Court! 


out the foul, ring in the clean, 

Ring out the automatic charge! 
Ring out informers, and enlarge 
‘The definition of obscene! 


Ring 


mut, wild bells, in storm and 
Laws obsolete a hundred years 
Ring in for harassed publishers, 
Ihe gladdest glad New Year of all! 
SAGITTARIUS 


Ring 


quall, 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A Queen's Messenger and his guard who are 
pending Christmas Day travelling between Vie ana 
ind Bucharest took a pressure cooker to prepare 
the turkey and plum pudding (states Reute:), The 
messenger, Captain “Jock” Huntington, aud his 
iard also took holly, mistletoe, and paper 


ireamers to decorate their carriage—Glasgou 


Herald Alex. Mackinnon.) 
Io give atmosphere to the “ Boar’s Head Carol,” 
ome members of Hast town choir prepared 
boar’s head for last ny decorated lemon 
ces, apples, and greene At'a concert in the 
White Rock Pavilion, Hastings, the head remained 
nan ante-room because the management had { 


bidden its display, under the Sunday entertainment 


ws The Tone D. Nesteroft 

Five stray dogs had a Christmas feast at Bolton 
Animals’ Shelter In a room decorated with 
reamers the shelter superimendent served them 


with chicken soup, meat and rice pudding and they 
vere collars and 
tree. —Reynolds Nex 


given presenis of biscuits, dog 


eads from a Christmas 


I. Wilson 


‘I'm a bus driver and there’s no getting away 
rom the fact that there must be some sort of social 
when you're working with coloured 


men Letter in Daily Mirror W. Homer 
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ften thought of t ng 
ining UWiat onmiy happens to cxccptlional per 
Ppuonal moment No X 
u mak nt 
‘ r e in c I min I 
rx r j thing pre ‘ 
. Ar le it doest look i . 
t t mse) Nim ime* 
fi painting 1s a . 
Nothing 
, 4 
pu ) < 
c 
mn the room in troni of me this 
moment of xcitement; t! morme i 
tual, ordinary, ubiquitous object ar 
formed; when the everyday hght is sudd 
broken down, in the prism of one’s own cyes 
into apparent cc lour; when the table before on 
with all its normal clutter, suddenly present 
itself to one’s eves as an abstract harmon’ 
tiled forms—as being something already re 





» terms of abstract form. Inspiration comes 


not from afar, not from a 


removed from the everyday—-but precisely trom 
the most ordinary objects arranged—or, I shouk 
savy, found lying about—in the most nmon 
p! manner and predictable places 

The most potent plastic symbols in the paint- 
ing of Braque or Picasso, for mstance, are ofter 
these which derive from the kitchen-table, th 
café bar, or from the litter of the studio-work 
shop ise the jars { brushe t coun 
palettes, easels and all the other oddment 
painter’s studio fills up with. Strictly speaking 
nothing gets into a studio by accident: the 


broken earthenware fruit-dish; the dead, | 
yellow and nearly transparent plant in its pot; 
the length of woven Indian silk lying crumpled 


and dusty; the dried-up lemon, going amber 
a cerulean blue plat The tall, gesticulating 
ornate and rapidly blackening silver candlestick 
alone, unpaired; the African mask; and the ‘ 
jardinicre—every single 


and distinct 


torian object, wil 
personality, is there 
ause of the contribution it makes, direct! 
indirectly, to the activity ol Som 
these get into his Suill-life, like the glass gob! 
as well as a sort of glass biscuit-jar, which a: 
almost the occupants of Ben Nicholso: 
immaculate, white studio at St. Ives; others 
present for what I call their aura, for the inf 
ence they shed—like the primitive shield on th« 
wall of Braque’s elegan: ate'er, which i: 
because of the qualities it shares with Braq 
pictures, and not in order to be put into th 
But I want for a moment to conside1 
question of inspiration from a ‘nore gener 
standpoint. Presumably by “inspiration” or 
means the sudden attainment—thanks to th 
tervention of superior, 
Divine agent—of an exceptional con 
one means the heightened 
awareness, of enhanced receptivity and insight 
one means the temporary ability to receive and 
register “a vision” of some kind. So fa 
The painter knows what all this me: 
But “inspiration” has another aspect. It is 
to be the means for apprehending an ideal, unse« 
possibly transcendental or supernatural! order of 
things. And it is this implication that is decided! 
antipathetic to the rnodern painter. Why? I thin! 
has to do with his conception of his art as being 
very much rooted in the physi 


Separate 


the artst 


S4 le 


tt 


some cxXtcrior, possit 
central 


State ol sensuc 


good 


pects of exist 
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ce of wt I t t 
I I metapt 
' 
' hief pira He st 
| 
ii vA Apt 
, . j 
Inte 
r ot St 
recessive u 
I ape. Oo if 
tud r the sculptural, modul 
Z na higu P 
of h lagina e. Hi 
. grand e drea f by 
c I l ar 
cive e thing c t 
‘ are gather 
it etting of d 
I : " n A 
or metay d 
, tir putting 10 
ur er ole and everydaa 
no painter He lies p 
ing t nvey VA t lact 
" } neans of pictorial il - 
he may t it t who 1 ingan 
jusionisuic pictorial idiom t how u 
mich f nhimsell ha een bu r 
inward eve of the onar not witl 
rd-iooking ¢' of the ie paint 
Blake perfectly illustrates ul tvpe of 
ucer into the sphere of paimung 
\ i ind wished t om nical t 
t pedestrian graph language « 
i ingelesqu forn th A 
1 rded his visions, lea is mu 
in the visions but little interested in t 
This distinction between the bject 
ind the painting itself 1 yu oan 
tance to grasp. A picture is an orga 
i ip tangibk Dd t-1 I 
nstrucuon, its formal aract " 
jyuality of colour, textur nd d , 
he prime realit of a pair I 
iiguration of it iorn | 
thing that determuin¢e whether 
j bad. A good Impr 1 
t two fuzzy haystacks gent vibrat 
iy f a meadow consisting « i 


uny rhythmic touches of oil paint 


i good painting (if it is good) becau 


‘n within wt of certain underlying 
* a purely formal, or abstract chara 
these may be precisely the same in 
th abstract § configuration detert 


of a non-figurative painting 


a 
why we English don’t take t { 





ibstract painting 1s simy that we dk 
painting of any hool, that i 
tlook dominates here But tho 

passion 1s for painting itself, rather th 

then which the representational art 

brat always see and are aware of 

g of the p as if wt were abstract 

yg is a great painter, not | " 

xc beauty of his male figur { 

I abstract glors is the ital r 


the pertect 


je of that line he enclosed form 
irm 1 no more emphati ,~ 2 a forn 


place within the total design, than is 
f background. Michelang 
t way it n TI 


balance of the area iVing 
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away of soil slowly accumulated over many 
thousands of years and the ploughing up of gra 


lands by no less devastating loss of top soil t 
wind. Parw 

countries, in North America, in Australia and in 
New Zealand, the effect of man’s interference t 


destroying existing vegetation and by th 


ularly in the more recently settled 


intro 


duction of strange animals and plants was only too 
Here one was dealing with the sudden 


mass impact of civilised man 


apparent 


upon wture ol 


which the indigenous human population had been 
an incorporated part. What however of condi 
Lic h a our own 


tions in oid-established countri 


where man has for many centuries umposed hi 


will on nature? 
Left to itself 


chimat 


under prevailing conditions of 


and topography, vegetation tends to a cli 
slowly regained should it 
atastrophe uch as @ forest fire 


max which 3 sufier 


started by light 
ming. During the ten or twelve thousand years sin 


the end of the last Ice Age, this country became 


overed with a climax zetauion consisting very 


largely of forests the nature of which varied from 
place to place and from time to ume as the climate 
changed. Eventually 


much of England wa 


covered with oak forests, with birch and pine on 


higher ground and down to sea-level in the north 
work, clearing 
land for cultivation and using timber tor building 
and for fuel, later in large quantities for smeltung 
Apart from areas of obvicu 


of Scotland Then man got 1 


iltivation, it 
much of the 
vegetalion in this country remain 
fluenced by man 
placed it has \ 


exotl 


questionable how ipparent wild 


totally unin 
Where forests have been re 
sually been by dense plantations of 


conifers; moorlands have been burned time 


and time again to give new growth of heather, 


while wide areas of hilly grassland given over to 


sheep pasture have been changed and im 


poverished by the continual close nibbling of 
these anumals. Perhaps only on the mountain top 

in a few remote valleys and stretches of sea coast 
dees nature remain unaffected by man, elsewhere, 


although his influence may be tndirect, the 


prevailing vegetation different from what it 
would have been It may suitably be called 
semi-natural 

Dhis sermi-natural intermingles widely with the 


cultivated to vive the 
seene. It is thi 


' , ‘ 
the ruthless 


variegated British country 

which must be preserved against 
exploiter but ilso against the 
well-meaning planner. No one who travels 
sbout th 


widely 
country will fail to re 
in this small 


ognise the danger 
densely populated country. Every 


where the emi-natural—which represented a 


balance between wild nature and man 


being 
replaced by the frankly unnatural. Viewed in this 


heht the function of the Nature Conservancy 


becomes, I hope, apparent. It is not so much to 


preserve virgin nature-—that effectively 


long ago 
disappeared here—it is to try and preserve the 
right balan bo And this 
is a matter of extraordinary difficulty because we 
know 


our serru-natural 


tween nature and man 


all too little about the inner organisation of 
communites of plants and 
effect 
st any new form of human inte 
introduction — of 


amimals and can seldom 


judge what the 


might be of alm 


ference—the some animal of 


plant, the destrucuon of a which means 


pest - 
cammething 
ps il 


age channel 


harmful to one nierest but very 
ly beneficial to another), alteration of drain 


hanges in agricultural practice, and 
so farth 
Apart from the Re: 


erves where areas of special 


interest are preserved—an certain case such as 
Beinn FEighe, with the hope that former more 
natural conditions may be restored—the Conser 
vam y seeks to survey the present and reconstruct 


the past; both mm the interests of the future. It 


is collecting all that is known about our 


native 





flora and fauna, while adding to this by 
urve’ 


special 
undertaken by its staff and by enlisting 


aid from natural history 


societies before whom 


opens future of increasing interest to their 


members and of usefulness to the communit,s 
Thus in Scotland the now fragmentary remain 
of the native woodlands are arefully 


a derelict pinewood whicl 


being 
mapped. One of these 
may be a remnant of the original widely spreading 
Caledonian Forest, lies on the slopes above Loch 
Maree in the Beinn Eighe Nature Reserve and so 
is completely at the disposal of the Conservancy 
Study of this wood and of its soil begins to reveal 
much of its past while experiments on natural 
regeneration aim at guiding this and similar frag 
ments of natural back to 
grandeur 


forests primeval 


Meanwhile other studies on woodlands, carried 
out in conjunction with the Forestry C 
should 
made of the yield of an area of land in terms ol 
different types of trees and also of different crops 


as well as of livestock 


mmission 


eventually permit comparisons to b¢ 


Probably the best use of 
much marginal land would be to grow uees. In 
the words of the Report, “In terms of useful dry 
matter the annual increment of an acre of land 
than four 
adjoining land unde: 
Morcover, tree 


under certain comfers can be more 


umes the yield of simular 


agricultural crops.’ leave the 
soil richer than they found it; in agriculture fer 
tlizers must continually be added to offset loss 

Then there are the immediate problems of the 
day, such as the effect of weed killers and the 
spread and 


MVXOMALOSIS 


consequences of rabbit disease, 


There has been a growing habit 


roadside vegetation by 


with weed killer 


{ controlling spraving 
so destroying plants of beauty 
insects, as well as And 
cts (living 
west of Scotland I think particularly of 
, the great majority are essential members 


md many weeds 


while we can do without certain inse 
in the 
midges 
of natural communities, especially in their indis 
pensable role in the fertilisation of flowers 
Myxomatosis is a far bigger problem; and here 
the Conservancy was able to take action before 
the disease reached this country. Initial surveys 
were made by Mr. R. M. Lockley as well as by 
member of the Con stall. A very 
accurate forecast of the course and inital effects 
yy the 
raj id 


diseased rabbit 


ryvancy 


discase—apart from the 
spread due to 


unexpectedly 
deliberate introduction of 
was made by Mr. Lockley, who 
also found that in this country, at any rate, the 
disease is carried by the rabbit flea, a new and 
important fact. The full effect on the numbers 
and habits of the both birds and 
mammals, which prey on rabbits remains to be 


carnivores, 


seen, but the Conservancy has begun by studying 


the distribution and numbers of the Buzzard, 


‘which cannot but be affected by loss of its prin 


cipal food 

Few of these problems are the exclusive con- 
They overlap with 
the work and interests of many other bodics 
as the Forestry Commission, the Agricultural 
Research Council, and the Ministry of Agricul 
ture and Fisheric should be. 
are impossible while problems are 
from different aspects with mutual ad 
vantage The Conservancy has its 
viewpoint, one that j 


cern of the Conservancy 


such 


This is as it 
Rigid barrier: 
viewed 
particular 
name. Iti 
there to see that Nature as it now exists in this 


implicit in it 


country is conserved; to guard our countryside 
from danger no less by the well-intentioned than 
by the deliberate vandal, to protect limited areas 
of special interest and to discover how, by suit- 
able management, to repair damage and hand 
on to the future the possibilities of further 
improvement 


C. M. YONGE 
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Dr. Adenauer’s 


Jewry 


O» arrival in Frankfurt I was 
mething of the 
now in West Germany. The gay and 
scene might well 
world vet 


haunted by the 
‘ tate of the 20,0 
or so Jew 
graceful harbour a rclenties 
inner there was no point in be 
prejudiced in advance 
and Jewish 


As I moved amon 
institutions, more and more did I 
ilise how my own absorption in German culiur: 


ickily my 


id been guided mainly by friends of that race 
hotel-proprietor in Frankfurt 


r 
} 
I 
Jewish: through his cordial aid I learnt of the 
peaceful friendliness existing between the Jew 
and their fellow-citizens, and I attended service 
in the unbombed Synagogue, 
Oriental decorations 


with its impressive 
Reading the Jewish weekl 
the Dusseldorf Allgememe Zeitung, I 
self—and others 


asked my 
-why these thousands had re 
turned to the land of their persecution. The typ« 
of answers turned out to be almost as numero 
as the individuals concerned: some, often tor rea 
sons of language, could not make good abroad 
others, mostly half-Jews, sull felt 
linked to German habits; 


themse! ve 
while othe: 
reclaim valuable property, or to resume 
the helm of 


again re 
turned t 
a prosperous business. Further rea 
West 
many of whom in 
vited the exile’s return with their sincere praise of 
present 


sons were the presence in 


Gentile relatives or 


Germany of 
friends, 


conditions; while a tragic minority repre 
sent those somehow left over from 
Another 


the concentr: 
tion camps significant total is forme 


by refugees trom Communist regions: trom East 


Germany, Poland, Galicia, and elsewhere. Onc 
and all admitted their present freedom and peace 
but on the future they disagreed. 

A partial public opinion 
divined through the simple asking of question 
in each town I inquired for the 


the Jewish c 


slant on could be 
Syvnage BUC al 
mmunity, in many conve! 
sauons I mentioned the Jews, and without excc] 


Chance 


tion the response was as calm and natural as 
I had asked for the Swiss Consulate burther 
valuable experience was gained in long talks with 
many German these are 


Pacifists; growing in 


number and importance, especially among the 


young, and are drawn from all classes, types, and 


creeds. ‘They were inevitably pro-Semitic. The 
one region, I gathered, where anui-Semitism—« 
the relatively “ mild” yet insulting type sometimes 
found in France—could still exist, was Bavaria 
Fantastic individual situations exist: a half-Jew 
who, through his essential scienufic knowledge, 
was allowed to remain through the whole Hitler 
period; a long exiled in the United 
States, and now returned to Germany because of 


America’s 


teacher 
persecution of homosexuals; Jew 
herded from land to land o° provisional exile, 
going in high hope to Israel, ony to be forced out 
by the conflict there between Western and Eastern 
Jewry, so back now in their German birthplac« 
Such men have found employment and outward 
peace, though I heard many complaints about 
Adenauer’s policy of American ingratiation which 
led him to donate the 600 million Marks of repar 

uon to Israel, instead of to world Jewish organis. 

U.N., so that the Israelis have 
benefited far more than the Jews in the Feder 

Republic itself. It is true, however, that man 
Jewish homes for the aged and similar institu 
tions are partly State-supported; many of thei 
inmates-—as at trom 
Stalin’: anti-Semitism In thi: 
mixture of strange patterns, the American and 
French authorities are, of 


ions OF Lo 


He idelberg are 
reversion to 


relugec 


course, pro-Semitic; 


individual Americans reserve their dislike for 





Per Sea... 
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MHE cast, the settings, and the costumes were there for only a day. There could be no re-takes. It was 
now or never’ for sixteen camera crews, eager to capture the breathless moments of Coronation Day. 

‘Twelve of the cameras were set, towering above the crowds, along the Coronation route. Beside each 
one stood an excited Queen’s Scout—tready to rush each reel of exposed film to despatch riders at the 
street barriers. They in turn roared away westwards along almost empty roads towards the Technicolor 
Laboratories on the fringe of London Airport. There the entire staff of one thousand worked day and 
night to process 56,300 feet of film. 

That was only the first stage in an elaborate distribution plan. Soon it would involve railways, aircraft, 
lorries and—in India and Pakistan—even mules and camel-trains. For millions all over the world were 


wailing to see A QUEEN IS CROWNED. 



















The Plan becomes reality Krom Canada: ° Packed thrilled spellbound applauding cheering 
house.” From Norw bi isin raffic and telephone dill 
Processed, edited down to 7,717 feet, music and commentary recorded, culties.’ From German Public enraptured 
ind the first colour print ready within sixty hours of the Coronation 
‘remony—the making of this momentous film broke all records Abas ad r @n traordinary 
On Friday June sth (only three days after Coronation Day) A 
UREN IS CROWNED had its world premi¢re in London and the first Perhaps no other film ha , a , ne British 
is prints were airborne. By midday on Saturday it wa Commonwealth of Na POORER 60‘ CIRGNY Che SONNEI H 
telighting packed houses in Canada and the United States. Meanwhile people, Certainly no oth nas proved so aeciswely to the world 
prints set out for Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, that _ function of Bi itn nduest nething mor “ 
india and Pakistan, Burma and Singapore, Norway, Sweden and film-making 
Denmark, Finland, France, Belgium and Greece. During the next few Effor ome 7. ogid , bod jos 
lays the commentary was dubbed into eight languages British films were repa i, Poe pr 
Within fourteen days of the Coronation, A QUEEN IS CROWNED wa 7 hed perfect 
hown in every country of the world outside the [ron Curtain oS Ned tp hey ¥ |} 
Into London came cabled comments from the Group’s partners and % “SS MAG, x ~ y, x “ J 
ociates' overseas. From South Africa: ‘ Business double any / i / /\ 
vious film.” From New Zealand : ‘ Bookin ibsolutely fantasti We are proud indeed that ypportunity is our not 
From Australia ; ‘ Greatest prestige film ever to make such a film as A ¢ 1S CROWNED, but also to carry it 
to the farthest corners of the carth ina way never before aitempted 
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their Negro compatriot ind ull more for the 
surprising number of Negroes from other part 
With these, the present Germans are on friendliest 
term indeed, a Milwaukee officer confided to 
me what he really “had agamst the German 
that they “didnt mind Nigger: I replied that 
it was at least good that somewhere, for the 
moment, one race was not being persecuted 

In iitural sphere, all Nazi restrictions have 
been removed: Mendel hn and Heine are re 
ored, Hamburg Radio features a weekly pre 
yrarmune the Vowe of Israel; while an 
Donaueschingen Festival of New Musi trong 
applause greeted the announcement from the plat 
form, “It with special pleasure that we include 
n our programme a work trom the State of 
Isracl Bik ing by Haut enstock Romati 
The Israch flag was flown with the rest And 
Frankfurt advertised an exhibition of IJsrael 
Altneuland, sponsored by the State, the Munici 
pality, the Jewish Community, and the Society 
for Christian-Jewish Friendship. Deputies from 
the Bundestag were proposing to found 500 
cholarships for Israeli students, while the Peace 


with Israel movement exist 
of Erich Luth 

At Freiburg, the 
brated betore 


under the leadership 


Jewish New Year was cele 
a numerous Gentile audience, with 
speeches from both the French and the German 
authority Io such an atmosphere, many Jews 
(such as Max Brod, 
Berlin); of 


have attained ofhcial 


have returned for brief visits 


who received an acclaim in those 


permanently resident, some 


rank—including three Bundestag Deputies, the 
Vice-President of Supreme Court, the rector of 
Frankfurt University, and the secretary of the 
Frade Union Federation For such a minut 
minority, this sugely speaks well, both for the 
Jews’ own merits, and for the German authorities 


themselve 
Waive Gervais 


The Village of 


Peacetul Women 


[im wonderful thing was, said Miss Bunthorpe 


1 RRENCI 


(as the telephone pipped for the fourth or fifth 
time), that her auntie had died just in time for 
Miss Bunthorpe to retire into the house. Poor 


Auntie, she added excitedly in her busy little voice, 
and she chattered on and on 

J could hardly imagine Miss Bunthorpe settled 
The house had been left her by a 
fearsome aunt, who, at the age of ninety-three had 
the gentlemen in 
Bombay's Yacht Club, and ruthlessly controlled 
one of the largest shipping businesses in the Fort, 


in Bayswater 


terrorised ancient, red-faced 


She had been famous flor her tiny, reluctant, but 
highly publicised donations to local charities (she 
she wrote wrathtul 
Times of India, and her 
Anglican Bishop of 
sull quoted 
the British 
with her servants 


disapproved of begging), 


letters once a week to the 
with the 
fallen 


thirty 


dr adtul 
Bombay 


quarrel 


over women Was 


verbatim alter years wherever 
She was merciles 
her 


lonely, 


met together 
who hi ! 
brick 


been with since she was a young 


and were now enile and decrepit; 


she was a snob par excellence betore whom 


Ambassadors, High Commissioners and mahar: 
jahs had quailed like dirty little boys; she had 
spent over seventy years in India without once 


taking a mouthful of Indian food, and it was her 
been civil 
She would have been scandalised and 


proud boast that she had never once 
to a native 
disappointed to know that she was held in the 
highest esteem by all communitic that the 
flowers at her funeral had cost several hundreds ot 


and 





several thousands of 
have expected little Miss 
bullied, but 
existed between 


people rupees. One might 
junthorpe to have been 
the truth was that a 
them—~an 
/piratorial essence emanated from their mectings, 
and they seemed to regard cach other with savage 
satisfaction whenever they parted, as though they 
had exchanged invisible winks 

Miss -worked for forty yeai's 
with her missionary confederate, Hazel Blossom 


crue)ly strange 


liaison almost con 


junthorpe had lay 


Miss Bunthorpe in charge of bodies, Miss 
Blossom of souls. Miss Bunthorpe was tiny, her 
face as screwed-up as a laughing Buddha’s, and 


she tripped along on rather regrettable little legs 
encased in white cotton stockings and tennis shoes 

the whole of her topped off by a spotless solar 
topee, purchased in the Strand in 1914. Miss 
Blossom, on the other hand, was far from flower 
like. Her flabby, purple arms folded across her 
strapping square chest, the black bristles at the 
corners of her upper lip, a brick-red face, a manly 
stride, and her laugh—peculiar, in-drawn 
pneumatic and beery—had 
provoked obscene comments in many club bars 
Miss Blossom, however, blissfully fancied herself 
desirably buxom, and had acquired the stride and 
the laugh after a lot of self-discipline, believing 
them to be the the 
type so attractive to exiled, middle- 
aged bachelors. 


hooting, somehow 


essential characteristics of 


** good-sort ”’ 


Their demesne had been a wilderness sur- 
rounding a fishing village thirty miles out of 
Bombay, between Santa Cruz and Madh Island; 
the boats put out at dawn, one behind the other 
into the open stream, and returned at dusk, met 
by the women with baskets on their heads and 
the smell of sigri-cooked chappatis wafting shore- 
wards from the village. Miss Bunthorpe and Miss 
Blossom had created their community from grey, 
ramshackle, cracked cement huts surrounded by 
banana palms; one hut, reinforced by corrugated 
iron, was the church; another, with a trundling, 
rumbling, lolloping fan, was the unsatisfactory 
labour ward that had seen most of the present 
generation of fishermen brought into the world; 
one was for odds and ends of sickness—dysentery, 
cholera, leprosy, elephantiasis. The tiniest hut 
was their living quarters, containing two white- 
enamelled hospital beds with incredibly long legs, 
swathed in khaki thunder-box 
hospital screen, and the sad-looking 
furniture which had 
been given them by an ancient Parsi gentleman- 
friend of Miss Bunthorpe’s aunt twenty-five years 
before. They were out and about so much that its 
dinginess never appeared to appal them, and only 
jarred on the masses of us who popped in from the 
beach to beg for sticking-plaster or to bring books 
for them, or to sit moment under the fan 
drinking scalding, dusty-tasting Assam tea, watch- 
ing the ants scrambling through the sugar while 
Mis 
to balance the total on her donations list against 
the bundle of one-rupee notes in her dress pocket 


mosquito nets, a 
behind a 


remains of drawing-room 


for a 


Bunthorpe in a small frenzy desperately tried 


They had, apparently, never noticed the lush- 
thei Miss 
uni-English and therefore 

irritating sort of way 
She was too busy in the wards ever to notice the 


ness of surroundings. It was, 


Bunthorpe said, all s« 


rather amusing-—in an 


wispy bamboos, silvered and aspenish, shivering 


against a pale green, early-morning sky before 
the humidity had settled over the beach. The 
blaring sing-song of Suraiya’s voice from the 


gramophone in the bazaar was a noise that woke 
the new babies and Miss Bunthorpe didn’t think 
there was much tune to Indian music, anyway. 
What a pity Saigel died, she said—his voice was 
much quieter and sometimes he sang songs that 
were almost English, although 


she personally 


The Nez 
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; sounded so agonised 
ounded like th 
There were 
one Miss Bunthorpe, or to 
shake and prise her eyes open t 
roundings, | 


felt that Indian music alway 
and even the happy songs 


| 
Valling 


‘ 


of primitive mourners! 


ke nged 18) 


times when 
educate 
her ul 
ut imperialism flowed in her blood; 
she was immune to impression: she longed only to 
set foot on a P. & O. ship and set sail for I 
So their 
ogcupied eyes, accepted all things without wond 
They had never noticed the ambling bay 

the grey-hided buffaloes submerged in thick, 
brown water, their nostrils and languid eyelid 
alone in the air, or the caked, cracked mud around 
the the manure fires whose smell) wat 
discernible miles out to sea, or the shocking-pink 
spear of the banana bunch, dipping earthwards, 
or the 


her 


ngland 


busy, bustling bodies, their constant 


bulk LF 


Ww ell, or 


Iver sand and the incredible, royal bluc 
breakers crashing towards the palms, or the garlic 
washed by every tide with the minute, 
immaculate shells, pink and perfect as newborn 
babies’ fingernails. 


ashore 


What fascinated a lot of people about Miss 
Bunthorpe’s community the incredible 
serenity of the villagers; as the men drifted sea 
wards, buoying nets point and 
whiling away the long, blazing day until sunsct, 
the women—saris tucked in bundles round their 
waists—conducted a thriving 


Was 


from point to 


business in pork 
The fat, black piglets, scavenging in the cess- 
pools, were transformed into pink, sweet 
by the pound, and succulent, crackling 
suckling pig. Miss Bunthorpe was very “all 
girls-together ’’-ish with her womenfolk 
contributed to the pig-breeding an unladylik« 
gusto (unusual, people said, in a lady missionar: 
for mating the profitable creatures as often as wa 
animally possible. ‘‘ They enjoy it! ’’ she would 
shriek at us as she firmly shooed the boar amongst 
the snuffling sows. 


pork 
roast 


and 


“We don’t want to deprive 
them of the joys of motherhood, do we? Some 

body once said of Miss Bunthorpe that she had 
pigs on the brain, and swore she delivered the 
sows in the labour ward. It had also been sug 
gested by some un-Christian-spirited person that 
it was not beyond Miss Bunthorpe to roast an 
odd bandicoot or order to avoid di 

appointing her restaurateur customers, for she 
had contracted to supply roast pork every Sunday 
to many of the Bombay catering community it 
was true, one reflected uneasily, that she appeared 
to have no terror of the fat, blind bandicoots that 
rooted along the sewer, their waddling fat bottom 
covered in thick, black hair; or of their agonised 
squealing as they ran willy-nilly through thi 
darkness away from the mangy, crazed pariah 
dogs; but it was wiser not to entertain the notion 
if one intended to keep a taste for pink Sunday 


two in 


pork! 
Miss Bunthorpe, on those days when shi 
entered Bombay to combine busine: with 


pleasure (the pleasure of collecting small donation 
for new projects), was a sight for sore eyes. Sh« 
drove an ancient, Morris, which 


crammed full of clean orphans, leapt and bounced 


square-cut 


out of the country, between her profitable coconut 
palms, over the potholes, round the slumberin, 
cows, between the pushcarts, behind the gent 
meandering buffalo and hair-raising 
the sauntering pedestrians (apparentl 
stupified by the contents of their newspaper 
and at last merged with the mad, honking, hooting, 
tooting, rumbling, death-defyins 
h of trafic massing into Bombay city. 


Carts, 
avoided 


irresponsible, 
wa 

At coffee ume, she was likely to appear beaming 
at the front door, an enormously-slotted collecting 
box in one hand, a scrubbed orphan in the othe: 
She gave the impression of being such a scatter 
brained litthe woman, 


completely helples: 
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SMOG is made up of 


pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of ke up the chimney is raw material —wealt! Ow! { | vwalisat material 
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Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds —waste of wealth and « menace to health. 
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money matters, and as one might ache to help a 
beloved child weeping over a pitiless homework 
task, so one implored to be allowed to donate a 
few rupees to whatever cause she admitted was 


worrying her at the moment. Eventually, with a 


winsome smile, she would depart, financially 
improved, taking her charges back to their 
favourite pudding—a sago mould, caramelly 


brown with jagari, swimming in a sea of coconut 
mulk 

on the 
looking wastes of 


her 

paddyfields, stood a 
present from an old admirer of Miss Bunthorpe’s 
cold, grey Christ He was 
generally in the company of elderly, musing cranes, 


way back to compound, over 


watery 


sunt—a marble 


und together they stared out over barren land 
where the rusting hulks of American tanks lay 
up-ended across little hillocks of cactus-studded 
sand Searcely a morning passed when the 
villagers forgot to bring Christ a fresh coconut 
or to garland his neck with moist tuber roses 


even the heavy monsoon rain failed to wash their 
carefully-apphed endhur 
his Our 
bounced by was usually on the pot-holes im the 
with the back axle, but 
we perceived that the patient look had sometimes 
given way to a slightly pained expression at Miss 
Bunthorpe’s failure to keep His face cleansed of 
this heathen blessing 

We hardly sometume later, 
when, in attempts to interest the population in its 
country, the and writers of 
documentary films began to explore the country- 
side for material and alighted with satisfaction on 
Miss Bunthorpe’s community; in her compound 


scarlet from 


we 


‘ pot 


between eyebrows attention a: 


road, and our thought 


were surprised, 


newspaper editors 


was to be found the cream of Bombay intelligent- 
sia, gathering taking photographs, and 
filming feature of pig farm. The 
women were becoming famous all over India for 
their amazing serenity; the visitors often inquired 
after the mentolk and were puzzled to discover 
ihat the men were very much in the background 
of this women’s world 
the 


notes, 


every her 


the money the men made 
from sale of their fish, they were allowed to 
spend on bidis and coffee, and as a result, they sat 
forlornly on the kitchen chairs in the mud-floored 
village restaurant, lonely and deflated. It was the 
women who could produce capital to turn into 
gold jewellery (the the Indian 
household )—the Miss Bun- 


thorpe’s guidance could produce money for each 


investment of 


women who, under 


new project as it was launched, and who took it 
out tenfold as each enterprise became a gigantic 
suce As tales of the village wealth spread to 
greedicr ears, envious Bombay businessmen 
wurneyed out in ther limousines to cull the 
e ret of success; nobody could ever discover it 
some said that the women radiated a 


supreme 


confidence, a completely spiritual peace, which 


accounted for their success in everything they 
touched, vet Miss Blossom (in charge of souls 
could not explain it, and Miss Bunthorpe (in 
charge of bodies and business) would not. 


And that is why I found it hard to imagine Miss 
Bunthorpe in the grey-brick jungle of Bayswater. 
As | turned towards the litth tucked 
berween the Park and Qucensway, the rain 


pouring down my neck and swirling towards the 


square, 


drains, cascading down roots and 


overflowing 


the gutters in cream, foamy torrents, I cursed 
Miss Bunthorpe and her house, and her aunt for 


willing it to the in- 
I had 


hour earlier, the sun was 
warm and I 


and 
clemency of the English weather, for 

the Park an 
uncomfortably 


her, and Bayswater 
as 
rossed 
ilmost had dressed 


to enjoy it 


The square had an air of Fanny-by-Gaslight 
about it, 


It was Victoriana preserved; the base- 








ments appeared to house the ghosts of substantial, 
plain cooks well-acquainted with roast saddles of 
mutton and rotund police constables. 

The house was a large, solid cement block, 
smoky and shabby; the windows were swathed 
with browning net curtains, and the paint on the 
front door was peeling off beneath layers of old 
dust. I felt rather worried for Miss Bunthorpe 
as I rang the bell, remembering her former exotic 
surroundings, but I could have saved my sym- 
pathy, for in a moment the door was flung open 
and she stood before me, all excitement, her little 
face grimacing in a smile, a bandeau, Lenglen- 
head. I stood for a 
second, staring, expecting to have seen her sull 
in her figured print dress and solar topee. 


like, wrapped round her 


Miss Bunthorpe, it transpired, was delighted 
with her house; she rushed me round it, from top 
to bottom, from the attic bedrooms, left moulder- 
ing for many years after a succession of departed 
parlourmaids, to the butler’s pantry in the base- 


ment with the racks which had housed com- 
mendable clarets and a few precious Mouton 
Rothschilds. 

The house was full of needlework instantly 
recognisable as that designed by Miss Bun- 
thorpe and executed by her (retrieved) fallen 
women. The guest-towels had Assisi-worked 


ducks on them: tablemats with monkeys climbing 
emerald-green palm trees topped every surface: 
antimacassars with cross-stitched unicorns ram- 
pant slid down the chairbacks, and South Indian 
lace doyleys peeped from under potted plants and 
rococo pink vases. The rooms were full of shiny 
yellow furniture with inlaid chessboard panels, 
and toffee-apple varnished knick-knack stands 
stood in every corner heavy laden with small 
china ornaments. Appliquéd, Egyptian wall 
hangings, of the type one avoids buying at Simon 
Artz in Port Said, and savage Sudanese beadwork 
trappings covered the walls of dark passages. 
Lace doyleys were balanced on the arms of the 
chairs. A Kashmiri papier-maché knitting-needle 
case dangled from the corner of a brown picture 
of a stag at bay. It was all rather dreadful, and I 
looked sharply at Miss Bunthorpe several times 
ascertain that she was not conducting me 
round this chamber of horrors with her tongue 
in her cheek, but it was appallingly evident that 
she was madly in love with every ghastly item of 
her inheritance. 

The most amazing item of furniture was Miss 
Bunthorpe’s bed. It had a mock medieval look— 
the sort of bed violated by Tarquin and Othello 
in their most irresponsible moments—for from a 
gilt-paint and crenelated upside-down cardboard 
coronet on the ceiling, grubby- 
looking lace curtains were suspended over a bed 
flouncing with decaying dusty-pink velvet. It 
was shockingly vampish and it needed a strong 
effort to imagine Miss Bunthorpe cavorting on its 


to 


inexpressibly 


vulgarly overstuffed ciderdown. 
Miss already scurrying 
towards the drawing-room where she had balanced 
a tea tray on a huge African hide tom-tom. 

‘** My dear,”’ she said, as she carefully replaced 
the beaded net covers which dangled over the 
sugar and the milk jug, “‘ you can’t imagine how 
much I’ve looked forward to this! 


Sut Bunthorpe was 


I’ve longed for 
a home of my own for years, but I neve: hoped 
for anything like this! ”’ 





VICKY’S CHURCHILL 


A few copies of Vicky's cartoon of Churchill as seen 
through the eyes of seven famous artists are still 
available. Print size; 15 11h". Price: Is. 6d. 
per copy (by post 2s.). Five or more copies post free. 
N. S. & N., Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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“Don’t you miss Bombay after forty years of it?”’ 
‘Well, things have changed so much, dear 

It isn’t what it used to be, you know For 

instance, a few years ago you could get a marvel- 

lous servant for ten rupees a month and you 
could slave-drive him from five in the morning 
till midnight seven days a week, and 
murmur from him. I don’t know what’s come 
over servants these days,” she said sadly, as she 
thoughtfully munched a mouthful of crumpet 

‘* We would weigh them out a little bit of dahl and 

rice, but now they expect vegetables and tea and 

sugal and I know what! It 
doesn’t make them more appreciative, goodness 
knows! ” 


never a 


and bread don’t 


Perhaps they don’t like being 


suggested. 


exploited,’ I 


Miss Bunthorpe stared at me uncomprehend- 
ingly 
** So you enjoy London? ”’ I asked 
Oh my goodness, yes!” Miss Bunthorpe 
assured me energetically. ‘‘ Mark you,” she said 
gravely, “‘ it took some time to get used to the 
people. Europeans in Europe are so dirty; they 


practically never bathe. Do you know,” she 
confided in a low voice, as she unrolled a Chelsea 
bun and mopped up the currants on her plat:, 
‘I don’t believe Blossom scrubbed 
for years.” 


her tor ruc 

I expressed my astonishment. 

** But it’s so wonderful to buy my little lamb 
chop in a nice shop instead of treading in all that 
rubbish in the meat bazaar. When they used 
to throw the goats’ entrails out into the gutters, 
those dreadful kites would swoop down and drag 
the awful smelly things right past 
Ugh!” said Miss Bunthorpe, cramming a 
cucumber sandwich isto her elastic mouth. 

** Don’t you ever miss the sun and the beach 
and the sea?’ 

** Not a bit, dear,” she 
vigorously. 

** Not even wearing summer clothes all 
ume? ”’ 


your nose! 


assured me, chewing 


the 


** Good Heavens, no!’’? Miss Bunthorpe said, 
momentarily arresting the movement of het 
jaws. ‘* Do you?” 

‘I don’t like getting thick wet mud on the 
bottom of my sari everytime I go outside the 


house,”’ I said, eyeing the chunk of 
she had handed me. 

** Well, I’ve always said it was a very fas- 
cinating costume,’ Miss Bunthorpe said, locking 
doubtfully at the hem of my sari 


sponge ¢ ake 


* T think women 


should be covered up. Especially Indian he 
added. One must clothe Indians, they look 
horrible naked. None of the magnificence Of the 


African body.’ 
Thank you.” 
** Speaking 
amended. 


generally,” Miss Junthorpe 
Of course.” 
The rain outside continued to crash against the 
panes. I was irritated by its pointless 
pattering; it had none of the dependability of the 
punctual monsoon One could at least sweat 
by the commencing date of the rain in India and 
go for picnics eight months of the year without 
being drenched to the skin. Suddenly, in the 
middle of Miss Bunthorpe’s cluttered parlour, I 
felt a great sweep of nostalgia for the tiny cotton- 
wool puff of cloud in the sky, high up, that 


window 


heralded the monsoon. I longed for the cool 
breeze from the hills in the early morning and 
the heavy, pregnant silence before the rain 


thundered onto the iron-hard ground. 

‘““And do you hear from your mission?” I 
asked, making an effort to bring myself back to 
Bayswater 
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“ Not often,’ she said, pouring solid brown ——— 
tea into my cup and adding the milk last. ** I left 
it all behind me with a sigh of relief, you know CULTURE AND THE HES TY RACE QUESTION 
Blossom is sull struggling on Poor Blossom! ’ 7 _______¥ 
: stood up suddenly and gazed out of tl 
ndow at th iter cascading down the rool 
posite Cultural Patterns and Culture and 
me Poor Blossom '?’ 
My dear child,” she said, regaining her seat Technical Change Human Fertility 
\ tom-tom Dlossom itl B p ive | : , Ma sd My 
t ! viru tr i 
hock when they find tha | 1) { T rath al aes , P 
Bunthorpist they're not Christiar t t ‘ f diff ! 
[ don’t! What on earth are Bunthorpists?”’ | x mpha is oO fucational and | live 
Well Miss Bunthorpe confided in a low tf 48 on i yaital ' 
‘you know most people think of God a Cloth he i , siemaie hay On , 


venerable, Daldheaded old gentieman, like a 


little wisps of white cloud, being wrathful and 
benevolent as the tancy take him—a sort of 


rubicund Mr. Pickwick, floating about the sky in | 
interrelations of 
} 

airman of a board of heavenly directors—and 


Cultures es TROUOR + me civeseati 


being ‘* our-Father ish and terribly Old Testa- 


ment: Essays selected from Unesco enquiries into th al 7 miata 
I the | tage of ti ind ou It th :' 
‘ ¥ 
ves. Well,” she continued, stirring the tea in ' 
Il ypl t the world a | relation x na { ; r Us RA P > 
the pot with ferocity, *“* hasn’t it ever occurred ‘ — aie Wein , f 
. ni tm onuta way ¢ t i 
to you that to be vindictive and indulgent, and ; ; pvr : . 
me il a ) ' ? , P yf } rat i 
patetul and merciful, and destructive and creative reper ‘ ] =~ ;, 
‘ | lo 14 ud. (t “) i j Out 
and cruel and kind and petulant and perfect and ada 
unpredictable isn’t very manly? 
‘No Oh ale af me Boo! et und at HOM. Stationery Orric: Bookshop 
* God,’ aid Miss Bunthorpe seriously oe Kingswa London: Ed urut Manel ' Cardiff Bristol, Birmingham 
no gentieman.”’ She paused. ‘‘ God is a woman,’ 
Good Lord!’ 
Sh at nodding sagely Send for Unesco 92 pp. Catalogu at to: H.M. Stationery OF NS) P.O. B 49 Londo SE} 


And it was only because women were kept 
‘ving away at the cooking pots imstead of being 


sanetiiee Gntinedd 4 : yy , eseseoeeeeoaeaaeaesvpeeaeseae~eseaeeaeneneseeoeesnesnse#ees 
sught to read and write in the ver prhiag 


that “Moses and that lot got away with i for 
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Whe T ld you? - I a sked ihe 
Aunue,” she said. ‘‘ To her is all the ed 12 
@ 
due. Not for nothing did auntic compel mumm °) j A N U A ta y 
to call me Ephigenia. I was her pig-sacritices 4 be ‘ ) I 
you know—her first Apostle. It appeals to 2 
sa >) — citahsitnicithictateestainimees 
women, you know. They feel the Supreme Bew g ) | 
, ' ' ) ANCESTRAI OICES 
1S in there, batting on their side Always thir k 4 
of God, Effie dear,’ auntie used to say, ‘ a 12 
celestial headmistress.’ It’s really a rather n el 0) In Janu ry TATA ther vas Opel din Lon i th contray torn ") \V 
rcligion—very soothing to women, avd inspirit x4 the first Exhibition of the telephon dur n theory to an }. 
Is that what you taught them! |2 Almanacks tell us little about it, Glidst rr ina in 1 A | 
Naturally. ) did not make a statement, nor the | ’ 
Didn’t Miss Blossom mind? 4 compos Ode, for th t. Only t , | 
Mind, dear? She never knew lL hinted 2 conuc weeklies ran jovial | i cation f | 
she mourned, ** but she was rather conservative, ») % the horrors-to-come irom t na then made sure that nabod j 
vou know—a trifle dense Blossom liked t ib 4 of the | icv of the hou i Ht {|} le it i r | 
think it was a man’s world 1G L odas ¢ no longer | i i bine from th | ' 
Poor misguided Blossom,” I said behind vorth i ling. But what c| t nt | 
I teac 19 lephor hn ! P | . 
<| ae \ B 14 . ee 
he ha Ode along IN suNthorp , ‘ y > t t 
ipa egy pL enn as 15: wa ee og Ad” 
said in a sad voice, “* for thirty yeas all wasted ie ' rm ra Ly | 
No genius—no genius at all! as bo taint the , Oi P| qf { | 
Miss Bunthorpe presented me with rat : : anes a i Y mt 
C 1 tet n > ‘ . >! ranku j with in) tt ' 
horrible-looking cushion cover before I left. It } I I 
7 4 ‘ ft ( hig Aj s 
' id a vivid green cockatoo worked in wool ore eres - t 
{ t ti | y 
itting on a branch (of all things) of an Englis! > able peakin \ BO] “ 
it % . ‘ | ‘ cry vitather tr ‘ 
dog-ros¢ It smelled strongly of mothballs and ) or c 
c +1 | (o) rran I rot ' ty ’ 
; in Orange tassel hung from each corner, I thanked o - 
: her proiu ely. hy 
A souvenir of my little mission,” s told ) 
at ' ' 
; me, on the doorstep, squeezing n rm ; The out-daicd ha F t the M / the off 
r affectionately ? of it rvice. the Bank u lee enael , “rie 
> x } 
4 I didn’t say so, but I pity poer, bamb« i 4) 
in AA 7 7 ®) 
Miss Blossom. I am, however, in possession of a *) I ' 
s : | nofa [9 MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
rather garish) relic of Bunthorpism, embroidered 9 
1@ 
by the Apostle Ephigenia Bunthorpe herself, if |@ 
to ? i® 
anvone is interested. ey a oe? — os er, in 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


GUIDES AND MENTORS 
Wu I [ihe wo jadi ifyuiny it) "4 


nquired Mark ‘T'was 
he Bridal Chamber Duet 





Ne i ! 1 rmutshell the pera-yoe r rai 
probien liven when the lad iryue in kingh 
! rout re | mI ind if 
miracle he I t I ait ) from 
f inning te i, there would remain in almost 
ery opera much th requires elucidation and 
miment, IN vetting a i¥ rom it A had el 
j our prep ma A re fortuna j i 
men ind guid ho will make the labe 
joy 
Kobl or on ple ve hi ( 
rom that stout old um Nil it wondertul 
penod picture for instance the one that re 
Destnn and Amato playing an angi game of 
poker { ¢ of Caruso in a Far Western los 
ibin il, all are gone, the old familar f 
but nev i lowethe Vith a iarge number ol 
moder ton wolopgrapn tuk thei 


r pla 
in the magnificent new Kobbé (Kobbé’s Complet: 
edited and revised 


Opera Book, t the karl of 
Harewood Putnam } Phi i I! most 
thorough-goiny revision Kkobt ha ver under 

ie ind there is no doubt that Lord Harewood 
has done a first-rate piece ol worh A yvreat part 


onsists of his own contribu 


laud Kobl 


though he 


of the new volume 
erthel l 


tained —even 


ton ne im that Didi lic 


has been 1 mivht have 


been surprised to find hi Crustay pelt with an 
*‘e.” Quite a lot of h work remain 100, 
esp cially his Wagner inmarte loqguent nad 

litthe man I ! vith enthusiasm and rm I 
pedantic In lealing vith he older Italian 
repertory (which he evidently regafded.as on the 
Vib nil he olten wave rein to a quaint sense ol 


humour; and everywhere the love of his subject 1 


liable to bubb | orn rned oddity. Where 
| butin I bbe shoul \ be told of that Paris 
daptation of Don Gy jetnt which the Irio of 


Donna Anna, Donna 


mut by thre 


the Mash wa ins ! 


Elvira and Don Oitavio policemen 


A niche has | n lound tor this ttem among the 
huscinatin hist i vb One ist upplied tor the 
ne edition b Harold Rosenthal 

Lord Has wd, like his predecessor, is at h 
est when writiag about operas which arouse hiv 
idmirationr iy omm ts on Mozart and Verdi 


ive fresh and apt, his los inalyses of Berg and 
Britten and Janacek full « iectious enthusiasm 
nd insiaht Moreover ¢ | reduced to orde: 
the whole la tore CVOb vhich Wa ot ver 
leas 1 the first plac na ad becom chaot 
ih izh the ; neal additions made by subs 
juent( ito Kobbe bimsell died in 1918 before 
the publication of the first edition his task 1 
» well done th he desultory reader will obtain 
i fair notion of Operatic history in spite of the 
fact that it y I it i ( ‘only those 
vorks th emed certain to t een bys Engh h 
Peaking saucience during i the next ten o 


Ihe problem of selection must 


filteen eal 


wave been grave, and u ‘ r to § what 
hould have been included than hat could have 
been spared. So little of Mont rdi’s dramati 
music Survives that pity to omit his 
Incoronazione di Poppea; and the inclusion of 
lrmude (1 hope we shall not have to wait fifteen 
years to see thi would have neatly rounded off 
the five major operas of Gluc! lo make room 
tor these we might have icrificed Goldmark’s 
bscure Cricket on the Hearth, the four pages 
flevoted to Milhaud’s three “ Operas-Minutes ” 


which last about eight minutes each) and perhaps 
me or carly 19th-century like La 
Dame Blanche and Le postullon de Longjumeau, 
which look as though they had been included as 


two operas 


links in the historical chain, But these are sinall 
point: The main proporuons of the book are 
unquestionably right, and the startling fact 


emerges that, Out Of 1,246 pag ) 14 Viln i¢ 
19th ntur With the exception of Gluck and 
Mozart at ne end nd Strauss and Pu i t 
the othcr, opera the great majority of listene: 
knov n the n Or} ntus ans alm 
ents iYtl en I I 
he bulk of Ernest Newmar More Opera 
Nipl Putnam, 4 j ilso devoted to th 
if il Jelhightful lume, tl urd 
} the best of a seri upple ne 
iy pe , na tn ‘ i] pen tc m 
ng urite he repertor In 70 
ie 4 earn all we need to know about seven 
teen opera ncluding the three most popula: 
work ol bot Mozart ind Puccini, Verdi three 
ddle-period n erpiece together with hi 
lida and Otell Falstaff wa n a previou 
i id Der | chutz, The Barbe 
S< lle (armies The Tale of Hi ffmmnann ind 
Salome Mi p vman ha Lict ive} enlarged 
he Oj {fh nquiri ind several of the pre 
ent essa ire ¢ ubstantial length, especiall 
the Don Giovanni, which runs to 90 page tl 
Boheme and tl losca Much of the space 
ipied by a rivetingly detailed inquiry int 
ource ind indling of the libretto; he 
ithor wit d lively style enable him to pursue 
rail to its logical conclusion without running 
I mallest k of growing tediou 4 dull 
ider might perhaps complain that many of the 
fetails unearthed in th quasi-legal inquurie: 
in make little difference to his enjoyment of thi 
opel Maybe so; but how delightful it is, none 
the le to | told the actual address of the Cat 
Momu ] rue d Prétres-Saint-Germain 
l’Auxerrois); or to learn that the surprisingly gay 
lilt of the passage near the beginning of La 
Boheme (“ Nei cieli bigi in which Rodolfo sins 
ibout the gre\ I of Paris, is due to the I 


that the tune was originally written (for an un 
finished opera) in pratse of the blue sky of Sicily 
or that a portrait f the real Musetta (by 
Alexandre schanne, tLe the Schaunard wf the 
opera) was exhibited in the Salon ‘of 1850; or that 


previously made use of Musetta 
isked to write something fot 
in Italian battleship at Genoa.” 


Mri 


Pucca had 


waltz-tune vhen 
the launching of 


the course of his Tosca essay Newman 


pends a‘lot of time demonstrating, with greal 
iow of reason idly G ind Illica 
botched ul task « naking the libretto from 
Sardou melodrama Nut here hi loo evere! 
rational approach overlooks the awkward fact that 
the result is splendidl Uucé ful in the theatre 
Was it not, in fact, wise of the librettists to keep 
well in the background distracting political con 
iderations with wl mu innot easily deal? 
Ihe audience reali that Cavaradossi, t Ter 
being an old friend of Angelotti (this wa le 
ellent ention of the librettist ha irti 

mpat ith liberal ideas in general and hatred 

oppression symbolised by Scarpia; 1 that 
is surely enough. If there are some | e end 
they are relatively untmportant, The thea lik 
the heat a St aisOns que la raison me na 
poinl 

Dhou Mr. Ne nan responds aecsth¢ ly to 
tI mM ron inds of beauty, he has one o1 

© blind spot For instance, he canne 


trid him 


ouon that there is De 


thing inherently cheap about florid vocal writing; 
whenever a composer indulges in this reprehen 
sible habit, he if liable to get a rap over the 
knuckles Thus,?Verdi’s glorious “ D’amor sull’ 
ili rosee” from J! Trovatore is censured on the 
core ot the self-conscious coloratura with which 


the aria is larded Moreover, in his analyses of 
Italian opera Mr. Newman 
with ju 


ometimes describe 


ifiable 


impaticonce some convenuonal 
passage or ¢ ther without w irniny the re ider that 
it 18 almost invariably cut in performance; when, 
for instance, did we last hear in the theatr 


Leonora’s “Tu vedrai” or Germont’s “ No, non 
udrai”? But I must not suggest that Mr. New- 
man is unsympathetic to Verdi and Puccini. Far 
from it. What could be more apt, to give one 
brief instance out of dozens, than his description 
of the theme of the _ professional 
in Rigoletto? 


assassin 


Ny Sens I. . 
T hie é atesn and va } 
Verd ' ' f¢ t ‘ 
r Vind t A, f 
‘ tra ' sr 7 
} Fs j 
ri ec\ling nt 
\y’ , f 
WI ipon the theme is quoted 
lib ] ' 
bera 1 musi ) 
mor easot \ ‘ ? 
I the radio or gramophone hi 


LOOKING BACK 





B general consent 1954 has | this 

t} heatre Phere have been ‘ighligi but 

ive [ mn cw ind ul econd figi 

] nt tO Make ij n ‘ ite! part 
eason been more meag! imu 1. Jt tl 
hould ny it would bs bad ’ 

migi r h that dangero 1 ition I 
exist I cheve m the St ere on] ‘ 
thore hly d completely s1 ful has an 
hope ¢ irviva his is something which luck 
the English theatre has so tar be ble t ‘ 
4 shortish run of some five or six months 1 

eCONOMIC { ibility in England, and f{ 

hye ke of the health « he theatre may it ‘ 
ontinue to t Onk can risk - 
nd work of merit but un iin popular 
tried out Ii would be a id day if here t¢ 
the “music.!” should become staple fare, a 
obviously in danger of becoming on Broad 
and not, I suspect, as the hopeful used to thin! 


because it wa i new torm ot tolk art the 
foll 


to whom they are addre a are not 


different from the folk” to whom the mu 
from George Edward to Cochra ha 


ippealed——but simply because its appe 











immediate an » wider Two v-style n 
musicals, The B Friend and Salad Da h 
had a su vith the sophisti but the ! 
bal rons Nave econ uch tor the ac I 
publicity of only moderate impor But we j 
have tur traight theatr yubli 
ae I etter im it get 

he | that have been of d them in « 
ol arrival thi cason ha‘ bee Charle M« 
The Burning Gla: the Van Druien-Ishe1 d 
I am a Camera, john Whiting’s Ma me Sov 
Bridget Boland’s The Pi er, Cri phe } 
The Dark light Enough, and Terence k 
ga Separate Table Per} ( 
distincuion is not really a ver d r 

ir, and nat is Cncourapineg that tl mn 
1 list of old hands repeaiing thew formula | 
( irles Morgan was founded on an interesti 
a Dut w not 1a] ol 1 t t 
ion 1 the Chri pt I tt rh ce ! 
In if vork imed perhay higher thas 

rn d t 1 But M Soland | 

i i t aad S « ! i ! 
Ork he had done pbetor ied 
ren re le ( i uD da i 

i ristied ith difi lt I oul J 
thi b ‘ ‘ lk I I I 

( hav mu 1m 
vel nuch m n } | 
M Whit ‘ Pp ! 

hould be ome consola t hin tI 

ni aga remafri vlc { ( Ait the di ! 
ing, and especially he prol on ‘ A 
Whiting would seem to have all u wil f ‘ 
born dramatist cept one—lucidity If 
either clarify his notions, or teach us to under 
tand his language, he will surely ed wit 
the public as well. Finally, Mr. Rattigan, the 
most established and practised f them 1} 
howed in Separate Tables that he ts using hi 
highly developed and expert technique to explor« 


interesting 
Ck 


ina 


, more difficult and 
A year in which the Oliviers, 
Redgrave, Ralph Richardson 


always territory 
Igud, Mi haecl 


Sybil Thor 


dyke have not appeared in a new production 
is inevitably impoverished on the acting side 
Ihe first exciting event was in the spring—Mr. 


Sam 
actor 


Knife. 


Wannamaker’s study of a disintegrating 
in Clifford Odets’s uneven play The Bi 
Then Miss Dorothy Futin olidated 














} yon rahar ene pet nd ntri } i t. like e,? 
play in t part f Sall Bowles in J am a umera n an ntr glorify himsceli oy n mor Tuition by Post for 


Alec Guinn lelizvhted us in a iite brillian important { mse His worl * WO! 





} re worl 
udy as the persecuted Cardinal in The Prisoner of praise and eclauon. When then t rm a DEGREE or DIPLOMA 
1 long wutufully intelligent and subtle perform peopl ™ uts or allegori I | nall nad 
nee, and with him Mr. Noel Willma Inter: their reality tox ul. I don hink Jor Visi of the University of London 
or wv 1 fine piece of work Dame kd in encom; nother wv i oo 
] in the Fry play had the opportunity foi Peo] id f their owt . U 188 n oe Laeees 
gy Soe ee ae hat “sagt r tthe | late and Degree 
: i the rave cr +t . oe. : _ Ure = . eY B.A. BSc. B.Sc. bcon.), BSe.( Soe.) 
A sul Virtuo } Ma I il at = I Rin I I An own al oes \n . ° A I il 7 HO) j Diy ‘ aS 
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Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s thunder The de traordinary sympat! 7 The College has 
Dish R nbl nd ff ne yf idaoni ghtni ret ‘ ny { nai 1 ‘ ] at ‘ tee 
ad heralded this in his study of the gaoler i I iidental teresting } ‘ t bro ove 
The Prison His long part in the America nd m id nd 46,00) ( PASSED I 
nelodrama brought bray from the audie: ttle off t 


: . “ : *% PROSPECILUS 
ght after night Finally, to round off the year ihe ma tv « ] 


rrived Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s daz perform our stil ind lan at cont | UNIVERSITY 


eB Pinner Riper nan: Nob a Ba gence so Sac wearer be "| CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


his Ibsen revival succe ded ut the Ly: ouse il nlight. TI pr nall 70 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 








Hammersmith, a delightful revival of The Cher finds in th en i { mm 
Orchard directed by Sir John Gielgud, and wa ie-—or WE al ina to a eT Se yua — : 
itseli succeeded by a production of Anouilh’s of that experience is com 1 £0 jam lomorrow 
Léocadia One may quarrel with details ¢ il tw the gualit ol ria ol eren = 
these productions, but it good to notice that hich w OUrsé I [ Cl Mu , oduct 
the standards of this management main as hi in le ! into a hart nt, of wal “qu , BBA 
a vel Ih Art Pheatre, too, has iu through Oring r tem il my aulated tra ' ' 
buted wcn tO ¢ I isure Th ir | t of the iil of l 1s ervtl ih rite ple patter i ' te rt eves . Vi BBA 
season were Mr. Fernald production of Gu clauon It is that patter: f itor ind tl oubned . . cease 
doux’s ¢ hanting Ih Lerrne ‘ ind Mi S t in hdern ot teching t if a Hea J gc Mo . 1V.HAI 
McKenna’s playing of Joan in the Shaw play David Jon best painti e-creat , is from Wrott Reception | 
most m ng and convincing playing of the part Th wav that David | ‘ rv form he rand tree from interter na it ill 
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n bewildered ass . Mr. Laurere 

ri im, will take us round the world once more 
I tive culmuinator 0 th ritual ] 

will speak to us, All this is the skeleton 

hroadcasting (Christma but what of the 

flesh hanging trom the bon the variets 

parte the pals ourt musi th 


lance bands? What insufficient unit i tt 


Pt dt ipply with feelings 7 
Much of this material, ot ur really om 
f tion only: to provide ch etful noise; and thi 
hably mdicat well enough the nature { the 
Mecent units for whom it ater They fall 
two group [here is that consisting of the 
! \ lor whom noi itself is an index of en 
rye ple i re at a party | enhan 1 by 
i realisation that there is another party going 
background, ‘These people cannot be 
inf to listen im any real sense, and one noise i 
4 good for thern as another so long as m 1s cheer 
i [he other group 1 i cout the nely 
t it-off, the deprived Por the I hav mo 
foubt that the B.B.C. simply ts Christmas and 
iat without ‘it they would have no Christma 
But then there is the rest of us, the sad chap 
prigs lor whom a little festivity goes a long 


elf-defence 
introvert 


All the 


vio must in sheer 
Mi wT ible 


mise ol the headphon 


ration oul 
piri we deplor the 


ame, we were 


red for; and for me two broadcasts of the 
hristrnas stand out, One was the Midnight Ma 
un Notre-Dame, on Christmas I the highest 
peak in Outside television broadcasting, it seen 
wm) ie ince the wondertul presentation of the 
Vatican early last summer Ihe commentari 
by Mr. Basil Taylor and Father Agnellus Andrew 
re admirable in their languaye and tone, and 
the camera work was superb: witness the clos 
of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris as he 
{ hi ron i mermorabl mposition 
hich one could only seek parallels in great 
wtrait painting The other programme had 
thing to do with Christmas; wu was Mrs 
Dorothy Baker's Third Programme In the Bosom 
of the Family, a recreation of a young English 


| yourn au paty with an aristocratic French 
vartisans of the Count of Paris, twenty 
It was touching, and also very iunny 

! splendid comic the matri 
rchal Madame Calvet, splendidly played by Mi: 
Patience Collier 


characte! 


WILLIAM SALTER 


FILMS IN 1954 


It depends how you look at it 


A GOOD year? 


© far as tendencies go, screens have grown wider 
ind no wiser, and a wet summer has swelled 
! im -D ha died fo help u to assert 
th tature of the past, Potemkin, Greed, the 
Cjorkt Trilogy, and Modern Times came back to 
haunt u In all this there may seem little cause 
lor immediate congratulation 


But then, by the luck of arrival, have appeared 


films of absolute quality Che long-withheld 
md part of the Gorki Trilogy revealed—why 
tl year and not any other during the last two 


ecad i masterpiece of the Russian cinema; 


vossibly its last masterpiece, for the dead hand of 


i 
} 


doctrine already fumbles at the end. But, meet 

ing this great work for the first time entire, onc 

may wonder whether any other fil ha o ener 
tically and compassionately embraced lif 


Chen from fapan, Gate of Hell brought an 
istonishment of colour tor which only Renoir, in 
i} Golden Coach, bad at all prepared u 
Hitherto had merely complained at the hap 
hazard or vile wrappings of glorious glamour, and 


en up complaining Feinosuke Kinugasa re 


iwakened colour sense that the cinema had 
itled That ts by no means the whole meric of 
his film, but the most important for us, and 
hat the negligent dispensers of the tuppenc 
loured should aot be allowed to torget 
Che Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, for 
xample, the third of my admirable six, ts in 
jour that, while not inditferent, plays only a 


itor part in its triumph. Bunuel ha 
oremal almost straight, and Defoe’ 


taken hi 
harm being 


matter-ol-factne ana the onfidence of a 





reporter with no other stops to pull but those of 


i scoop that speaks for itself, he too has been 
matter-ol-fact--up to a pomt. His rare touche 
ol mgehtmare and tantasy—-the doddering ghost 
for example, and Crusoe’s own dandification in 
tatter give just so much modern alterthought 
i } allowab! 

Arne Sucksdorffs The Great Adventure. Thi 
has been reviewed so recently that there is me 
need to add much. But I should like to empha 

t imtes picasure mn land: ape and wilk 
lite, the beauty of detail, the erase on seasona 
change and life-and-death cyclk Exact memos 
and understanding unite here remarkably Ihi 
film 15 at the opposite pole to, say, Disne Th 
Living Desert, which lack both feeling nd 
intuitive knowledge, and demes the fascination 
its material by its idiotic joking 

Lime Out of War was seen at Edinburgh and 
at South Bank Chis anecdote of the Civil War 
Mnanay to onvey mor about war than all the 
war films omplained of above It achieve 
brilliantly there-and-then while at the sam 
moment compelling us to stand aside from the 
lragic acceptances of our own time. We owe tht 
product of art and humanity to a private indi 
vidual in America: Denis Sanders. If it occupic 
only 20 minutes’ running time, that suffices to 


Crarden tak 
Thurber in move 
more? Only per 


1 Unicorn in the 
time, 


make the umpre 
only a third of thal 
his best 


ind 1S 


micit il Need I say 


haps that quality bas no relation to size, and that 
1 make no excuse for including in my list two 
films outside the feature class 


After this there’s a fair drop. Ii I have to mak« 
up to ten, my choice would revive On the Wate 
front, Ela Kazan’s glowering melodrama of the 
docks; Asquith’s The Young L the feel 
ing and skill of us Romeo and Juliet in a 
ettg; Rear Windo Hitchock’s chef d’auv 
in his latter-day, tethered style; and either Wage 
of Fear, brokem-spined .but virtuoso 
play on the nerves, or the Carson McCullers 
red Zinemann study in neurosis, The Membei 
of the Wedding. And those crowded out would 
include René Clement’s Knave of Hearts, Lima 
Barreto’s The Bandit; Fitz Lang’s The Big Heat 
Charles Crichton’s The Divides Heart, and Luigi 
Comencini’s Bread, Love and Dreams 
The acting that stand 

memory are Brando’s emergent 
and Yvonne Mitchell’s tongue-tied 
[he Divided Heart. I managed to get 
through the year without seeing either Martin or 
Lewis, and Mr. Clifton Webb only once. The 
empty good looks of Romeo and Juliet most 
irritated me; The Barefoot Contessa bored me to 
the point of revolt, as though I had had to go on 
iwallowing an absolutely endless liver-sausage 
I met Von Stroheim and De Sica, and have 
wondered since whether their téte-a-t¢te might 
not be arranged. If 1955 brings as many surprises 
and pleasures I shall believe that, TV panic not 
withstanding, and ice-cream or no the 
impulse in films beats strong 


WILLIAM 


vers, for 


ney 


Clouzot’s 


performances 


Marlon 


out om 
ape ol 
Lil quays 
rnother in 


ce-cream 
WHITEBAIT 


“ The Crazy Gang,”’ 
Cossack dancers, the John 


fiction ballet 


at the Victoria Palace 
Pilles 


and a clever team ol 


| ' 
Vyitl { A ICTIVAG 


acrobatuuc dancers 


it all goes to make an unpressive picce of show 
manship in the Cochran tradition. Put that not 
what we have ye to see Phe Space Men, the 
Astral Beauties, tl icaping moup i! knock 
precious minutes off our session with the Gang itself 
I comedian hav vet nm as vega i these 
five riotous slap-happies They are past masters 
in the bland contempt of the Public Bar; nothing 
inclu ling the ude nec, | ale ol are A peratic 


wrecking fi 
ther 


iper 


tangling 


yazz-inmided friar 


medieval 


Trovatore, 
ropes i i belfry, of 
resplendent Teddy-boys breaking up the local palais, 
But they 
adaptation of 


they are superb best in a 
Ponpernel 
4a toss worthy of 


J. N. BR 


are at theu 
rampagcous The 
Here art and polit cS 


an enraged Wyndham Lew: 


Scarlet 


culture take 


The N 


“ Peter Pan,’ 


Statesman and Nation, Jan 


, 


at the Scala 


ralded Jubil 





production 
no of tl traditionalist Mr. Johr 
lade a cletring or two in the clut polished 
i tor nce Dut in sp of A 
J 4 M Fann faylor th ! a re ato 
! a r Loratior Pete Pan ret t 
tt pia v ot gro Pp Ai Ba t k if 
i ig for Peter bi I { wha 
I pi ! Nowher ar , tin 
little bo r pa yuck entes ar-old 
tt nah psycholog’cal inter of t | 
mor ipef gi yrrib ” post-i lia 
fult ind adocsn t worry the nit M Rich 1 
Wordswort! in excellent Hoo . yY 
) from William Ingram, Peter Collingwood ai 
t rgreen Russel! Thorndik: i. ta 
“Puss in Boots,” at the Fortune Theatre 
One can no longs issume that even the best 
brought uj hildren are familiar with the lassi 
fairy tale and this play, which tal Perrault 
traight, with no ondescension ind i decent 


ell as delight 


ol i 1 ibl« to sur} ris i V 
many in its audience, while most of Mr. Stuart Gray’ 
additional conceits are calculated to tauten suspense 
John Stratton’s Puss—orgulous, magisterial, resource 
ful—lead i i vhere hero, princes ogre, Court 
1 village are sharply characterised, and be sutifully 
fressed im the l proper fo Perrault who ha 
really been done proud ].A.S 
“ Joad of Toad Hall,”’ at the Princes 
Phi l ul avTee ably directed rr Al, he pro 
i r, Mr. John Kidd, has managed successfully t& 
r clear of Enid-Blytonisn the animals have a 





dignity o their own Leo M Kern Toad 
ebullient in disaster, envied and pompously self 

ymplacent—plays his part with style; Rat (William 
Squire) is charmingly nimble, and Mole (Edward 
Atienza) ha 1 touching quality Highly recom 
mended for all ag« ©). ¢ 
Tom Arnold’s Circus, at Harringay 

A rich plum-pudding of a circus, wh« inimal 
performers include, in one astonishing turn, camels, 
llamas, zebras, kangaroos and a melancholy giraffe, 
and whose clowns are out-dazzied by Onental 
pageantry Excellent work on the tight wire i 


sensational act (partly in darkness) on the fly 


trapeze; a plate-spinning turn rarely bettered in the 
ring; and——best of all for lovers of haute école 
Albert and Pauline Schumann. Is the pageantry a 
lithe cheap, the Schumanns’ act sadly short? These 
are adult criticism For the young the whole show 
from start t@ (firework) finish, 1s supersom 

A.V 
“The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” at the 


Players Theatre 


Pantomime-gocrs who obstinate! to find the 


they 
should turn their steps to Villier 


hop 
1 
pretty well 50 


Sureet Fhey will 


und charming production, any 


fairy tale as remember it ” 


not find, in this gay 


crossings with contemporary Variety; nor any tran 

vesust metamorphoses in the principal players. And 
ther 1 Harlequinade. Plancheé, for all his puns 
showed a close regard for Perrault—and, such is the 


charm of the story, some drearn-lke quality persis 
sccntation Mr 


French 


ts 


im toucl 


Reginald 


ing the comedy of ws 
Woolley, 


pre 


forgetting neuher the 


manners nor the gothic embroideries of the, tale, has 
made the most of the costumes and the scenery. Mi 

Hattie Jacques and Mr. Archie Harradine in adapung 
the text, have made thew version no more than 
delicately topical; the flavour of 1840 remain A 


for the cast, Miss Hattie Jacques, abundantly beaut 
ful and blandly ourceful the very Queen of 
Fawry Queens; Miss Annie Leake, homespun and 
crotchety as the Bad Fairy, was almost her match 


in reverse; Miss Jean Anderson was a gracious and 
sumy “uous Queen; Mr. Don Gemmell preserved his 
customary air of having strayed out of the Regency 


court N. I 
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Correspondence 
HOSPITAL STAFFING ; 
Sirk,—Mr. Kenneth Robinson in his article Fir 
nd Second Clas Ho pitals suggests that if th 
Board of Governor hospitals could be incorporate 
vith the Regional Hospital Board hospital t would 
improve nurse training and the staffing of bed 
present unoccupied through lack of nursing tf 
Phi a piece of wishful thinking « Mr. Robinson 
part ] ma concern not training, burt staffing 
lod lere are a very limited number of | 
andidates for the nursing profession, n ily becaus 
the particular age group required 1 © small cor 
jared with the rest of the population, who tk iiou 
easons need more and more hospital car If a 
arge teaching hospital to which such didat« 
ire attracted because of the standard of training pro 
vided, were to second them around the Region 
pairs ol hand in all probability the vould not 
nier the profession at all 
It is a fallacy to suggest that the mor lospital 
vorked in by cither edical or nursing student 
leads to a higher standard ef training. What matter 
ts) Whether you are learning” or merely doing un 


supervised work which passes under the euphemism 


of training.’ Surely, if we want a first-clas 
Health Service we should not lower the standard of 
yur “first-class hospitals” but impro the les 
fortunate hospital who, aithough they need not be 
teaching hospitals, can give as good tandard of 
are but with a different Ly px of stathng ind not 
necessarily that of “ student labour.” 
Monica E. BAL’ 
ATOMIC CHALLENGE 

Sir,—Your article, “ Mirage in the Wasteland,” 

foresaw only too clearly the probable results of th 


Nato meetings in Paris last wee According to the 


Manchester Guardian it took less than thirty minute 
to decide that the next war has got to | in aton 
me. Such is the plain result of Nato’s decision to 
illow its Generals to base their planning for defence 
n the assumption that atomic weapons will be used 
Consider what we have done We ld Russia 
hat if she attacks, no matter whether she itom 


the West will 
no one in their 
Russian attack w 
han a attack 
t certain that if Ru 
1 military 


weapons or not, it once unleash aton 


Yr CNS mayin a! ne 
ld b onside 
In omer VOTC A 
la dex des lo 
conquest, she must 


What 


Val ie 
that any o 
major 
(ake her ! r 
il 


4tt ack on vith 


ftom weapons ha sh 
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vertagc 
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ground lor conclusion drawn from th that there 


worth mor 
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Labour trouble to work 
the a 


I ibour 


vol anyone 
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in those won t (onset 


he will difference is neg! ‘ 
ome to 
ibout the ] t ol 
diy 
injust 
Hemswort s il 
Conservatives have t 
159 So long nearly al 
we L 
bound to giy ivwoaghu 
bound 


People who make fu 


only erting 
of 


in 


he bound revisions ar 
om the 


hat J 


ly 
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iry 
mor eriou 
37,491 
while 


far use 


ibour s majority 
the 


46 


one scat 


or majorities totalling 
the 
membe1 

inst I 
lrawn by 

That is 
nd the remedy 
the violation of 

oid all but the me 
he House of Lord 


tituence for cle 


very large mayjorities ibour on nuk 


consutucncies re 


bour, no matter if the 
ion of archangel 
that 


the same time O1 


i comm: 
the kind of 
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loc il 


injustice need trentior 


for would at 
boundari« im 
In 

chedul! ol 


Had 


had it 


government 

st inirequent change 
drew uj 

tion by P.R 

ir would have 

mn since (grante 


+ 
Liat 
been adopted, Labx 


‘ cat n < ry < 


not have had steamroller majority in 1945, but 
neither would it have been reduced to impotence in 
1931 ind near! ill f those constituencik ould 
have remained with their boundaric unchanged to 
this day A civ hke Leeds or Bristol would hav« 
been one undivided constituency, and if its electorate 
demanded 4 1 n representation en member 
or fall t ¢, no redrawit of boundars vould 
have becn required—the same people would just hat 
oted im the mstituency for the new numb 
of m be Lintp LAKI 
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1955 


Year of hope?’ 


What does next year hold in store for us ? 


security that we need to live our lives in happiness ? 


The peace and 


Or the 


continuing tension that has been straining human relations 


in recent years ? 


How can we get to understand 


more about the world we live in, 
h 


Stale 


the motives behind 1 
ot 


possibilities for peace and friend 


policies 


governments and the 


now available in English, help 
to explain all this to the British 
reader. In just over 100 page 

Stalin's ECONOMIK PROB 


LEMS OF SOCIALISM set 





ship between all peopl 4 oul Sovict home and foreign 
Take the Russian Isn't it policy in a way that helj is UO 
important for all of us to know understand what the Russian 
more about their idea thei ire trying to do 
plans for the future, their prol isk any bookseller to get you a 
lems and the way they are tackling op price ixpence (he can 
them? ord it through Collet Book 
\ booklet t Joseph Stalin hoy Or nd cightpence in 
written just before he died and lamps with this coupon toda 
To Collet’s Book hoy 5 Museu Street, London, W.C.1 
I enclose for opies Of Joseph Stalin 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Name 


Addres: 


QO] 


SOCIALISM.(NS) 





12 


tithe 


way 


ming and belief that invest the thinking of your Lord 
Chamberlain 


prace 


tnibutor quotes 


when we think that dear old commerc: 
finds the money 


here society 
¢, we would be ummora! oursely 
ly resent the Lord Chambertai 
us from our only real judges 


w York 


BRITISH JUSTICE 
Sm,—Io the article 
Rolph in the issue of December 11 your « 
approvingly a statement in the Daily 


Murror pamphlet 


Caunty Courts have not enough work to keep them 
busy for five days a week 
of certian County Courts in 
Marylebone 
proceedings in early December could not get a hear 
ing date in the Judge's Court before March, and even 
then the 
ume or adjourned part heard 

It 
not be overloaded when their jurisdiction is 
New Judges 
congesiwn in some Courts could 
increasing the jurisdiction of the Registrars, at present 


limited, in defended cases, to money claim 


tur 


; 
th 


in this limit and many civil cas 
peedily dealt with by Registrars, 
itors of at least 


mc 


vn 


159 Edgware Road, W.2 


most unportant that the County Courts 


claimed does 
value of money alone would justify 


TERROR 


Sim It innot 


odical has always had 
urrent affairs in 


und enthusiasm 
sgainst these worn-out and exhausi 


Since 


(County 


case might well be adjourned for want of 


may be needed, and some of the present 


fore, most distressing to me, and indeed to many 
other Iranians, that such a magazine should have los: 
its impartiality and, in its issue of December 11, 
followed the familiar pattern of ceftain recognised 
propagative and provocative publications by basing 
us judgment on fallacious allegations and reports 
concerning recent arrest and trials in Iran, 

These newspapers would have the public believe 
that there have been arbitrary mass arrests involving 
some 10,000 civilians, and that these arrests are 
linked with the ratification of the Oil Agreement and 
aimed at terrorising those people who might resist 


foreign exploitation Since there are not enough 
prisons in all Iran to accommodate 10,000 people, 
the fact is self-explanatory That handful of 


infamous traitors, however, which was arrested not 
only would not resist foreign interest in Iran but 
was actually plotting to hand over the sovereignty of 
the country to foreign Powers. It is indeed only a 
very short time ago, namely August 1953, that these 
traitors consciously tried but failed to extend the 
Iron Curtain from the shores of the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf. Even before that, during the grim 
winter of 1946, they strove, with the aid of Pishevari 
puppet regime and his imported henchmen, to 
wrench from Iran her vital province of Azerbaijan 
The evidence gathered by the Security forces prior 
to and during the arrests and trials of these traitors 
was so overwhelming that not only did it prove them 
guilty but it also made them liable, in perfect accord 
ance with the Iranian penal law passed some thirty 
years ago, to punishments ranging from imprison 
ment to death for espionage and conspiring to 
overthrow the constitutional Government. All the 
evidence was made known to the public through the 
press, and all those involved were tried in court and 
given all the privileges and civil rights enjoyed by 
Iranian citizens, which, by the standards of modern 
legislation, provide the greatest individual freedom 
It is indeed surprising that the press of a nation 
with the traditional motto of “ Let Right Be Done” 
hould look upon the execution of the established 
laws of another land as a regime of terror. And 
even more astonishing that it should accuse one of 
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the most democratic and philanthropic sovereigns, 
His Majesty Mohatnmad Reza Shah, of actually 
encouraging the supposed reign of terror or even 
allowing his Prime Minister to do so, particularly 
if you recall, when he used his prerogative to save 
the lives of his would-be assassins. Dr. Fatemi was 
convicted by the established laws of the land and 
duly punished Karimpur Shirazi, on his second 
attempt to escape, his first effort having been a 
failure, was badly injured and expired in hospital 
S. H. V. SANANDAjI 
Iranian Embassy, Second Secretar 
London 


OYSTERS OF BOURG 

Sirn,—The report on Competition No. 1,292 
questions the likelihood of oysters being found 
Bourg in Burgundy and asserts that “ huitres ” in the 
poem means “simpletons.” But why should that 
Burgundian town be renowned for its simpletons? 

Surely the poem is perfectly straightforward: the 
town of Bourg to which Mellin de St. Gelais refers 
is not in Burgundy but on the Dordogne, just to the 
south of Angouléme where the poet was born, and 
not far from the sea 

At the risk of seeming pedantic, I would also point 
out that neither the setter nor any of the winners 
of the examination appears to have noticed that “ une 
Sorbonique ” was part of the examination set by the 
Sorbonne for a degree in Theology, and not “a 
schoolman.” G. C. NEWMAN 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Sir,—Will you please allow me to associate myself 
with your greetings to Mr. Brailsford? 

As an Indian, I particularly remember his book 
subject India In the heyday of our fight wit 
the British, we used to discuss his book and felt 
happy to know that he belonged to that small group 
of brave men who recognised and criticised the 
wrongs done by their own nation 

We, too, wish him many happy return 

D. MURARKA 


HIS RIVALS PRAISE HIM "1s. 





SIELDOM does one newspaper praise lavishly the talents of a 


rival, Impressive, therefore, when the Daily Mirror—in choosing RUSSIA shuns the 

. over-familiar territory 

the three outstanding journalists ons a ’ of politics, theoretical 

ee Outstanding journalists of 1954—nominates among strategy and the vest of 

. > A ‘ ue oie ode it. This is the report of 

them RENE MacCOLL of the DAILY EXPRESS. The a man trained to see 

pee . . f . things and to tell what 

reason: ‘For his outstanding reports on life behind the Iron he sees in exciting 
prose. 

Curtain in Russia and China.” MacColl Rene MacColl was 


RENE 
MacCOLL 





he says now in this book. 





now written a book called 
JUST BACK FROM RUSSIA. What Union, to towns and 
even the brilliant MacCell could not 


say at the time, because of censorship, 


and the most vividly informative so 


far written on Russia.... 


Published by THE DAILY EXPRESS 10s. 64 


It is a most then set out on the 
remarkable book, certainly the freshest 


NOT 
THEORIES 


JUST BACK FROM 


« 


given the run of Russia 

permission to travel 
deep into the unknown 
areas of the vast Soviet 


villages where no 
trained English writer 
has been for decades. 
You meet the author 
in Chapter One at his 
hotel in Moscow — and 


world’s most fascinat- 
ing journey-in-print. 
pe BACK FROM 
RUSSIA—it is illus- 
trated by many interest- 
ing photographs — is 
obtainable from your 
local bookseller, price 
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Books in General 


“ Great History”, H A. L. Fisher once 
remarked, “was not made from laundry bills” 
the cabinet not the counting-house or the kitchen 
was the centre of events, the place wher 
strategic decisions were taken and the future of 
the world was mapped out. Social history was 
about little things, political history about big 
ones. 


Since the word big 


crept in front of the word 
business, it has become futile to pretend that 
problems of power can be separated from the 
history of everyday things, or that social and 
economic history can safely be left to sentimen 
talists and statisticians. The need is for well 
documented case studies rather than for easy 
generalisations, and now an attempt has been 
made to meet the need with a massive history 
of one of the biggest twentieth-century com 
bines.* 

The enormous economic enterprise christened 
Unilever in 1929, buys and processes more than 
one-third of the whole tonnage of oils and fats 
which find their way into world commerce, 
trades in more places and in more products than 
any other concern in the world, employs nearly 
a quarter of a million people and counts its cus 
tomers not in thousands but in millions. The 
story of how such an enterprise came into 
existence and grew to its present proportions is 
of interest to far more people than its 300,000 
investors: it is One part, and a very important 
part, of the recent history of how business has 
grown big while the world has become small 
Only a firm of the size, prestige and confident 
assurance of Unilever could have commissioned 
a professional economic historian to write two 
volumes which do full justice to the theme and 
finally dispose of any lingering belief that the 
history of soap is the history of laundry bill 

The giant combine of the twentieth century 
grew out of small family businesses in nine 
teenth-century England and Holland. The two 
Dutch firms of Jurgens and Van den Bergh both 
had their origins in the ny North Brabant town 
of Oss, a place more noted for its lawlessness than 
for its economic enterprise: by 1872 they had 
both passed from the production of butter to the 
making of butterine”, and by 1906 they had 
secured a dominant position in the new mar 
garine market not only in Holland, which still 
preferred butter, but in industrial England and 
Germany. By the same year William Lever 
soap-manufacturing concern, born in Lancashire 
in 1885, had become primus inter pares in the 
English soap trade and had carried “ Sunlight 
and “Lifebuoy” with missionary evangelism 
places as far away as the Mississippi valley and 
lasmania. 

Between 1906 anc 
garine manufacturer 


1 1914 the and mar 
began to divide the world 
in a hectic search for raw materials. Rapid tech 
nological change in both soap and margarin 
industries, which resulted in the use of an ever 
widening range of tropical commodities, brought 
Englishmen and Dutchmen first into rivalry and 


Soap 


then into collaboration with cach other. The 
* The History of Umlever: A Study in Econon 
Growth and Socal Change By CHARLES WIL* 
Cassell Vols 45: 


ilumate end-product was neither soap nor mat 
garine, but Unilever 


All business histories begin with iniual 
mysteries It is not clear what formula the 
Jurgens used in their first witches’-cauldro: 


milk and sliced udders 
ide 


hi 


experiments with oleo 
in 1871, or why Jar 


ing in the 


1 Jurgens de 1, onc 


even 


same year, to show competitor 


Simon Van den Bergh a sample of his new pro 
duct. Itis no more clear when or where Wilham 
Lever obtained the formula for his first self 


washer soap. The name he gave it, “ Sunlight 


was suggested by a Liverpool trade-mark and 


patent agent in 1884. ‘The exact place where 


it was found was, of course, immaterial: as one 
of Oscar Wilde’s contemporaries put it, “any 
fool can make soap. It takes a clever man to sell 
it 

Lever was more than a clever man: he was 
a business genius for whom profits were power 
and business was life. “It enables me to do 
things”. Anton Jurgens, the greatest personality 
in the Dutch margarine business, was equally 
boundless in his energy and ambition. “ His 


brain teemed with projects and 


with plots and counter-plots ” 


peculations 
his decisions were 
swift and ruthless, and he would brook no con 


tradiction or criticism. Both men quickly 
became more familiar with the small world of 
the twentieth century than any of their more 
famous political contemporaries Africa and 
the Antarctic mattered to them as much a 
England and Holland. By 1913 Anton’s favourite 
nickname was “ the Prince of Whales”: by 1911 


Lever was signing treaties with the colony of the 
Belgian Congo like a sovereign princ 


It is not surprising that such men cared litth 


for “the timidity of the banker: mind 

occasionally spurned auditot Lever “did not 
care for fifty Auditors’ certificates, they would 
never make dividends *’—and always regarded 
debenture and loan a chain around theu 
necks. The attraction of business lay in its risk 
During the first world war, every problem 
created by the conflict was an opportunity and a 
challenge to Jurgens: to Lever his growing 
concern was an empire with its own capital, Port 


‘disposed ”’ to make hit 


Sunlight, where he felt 


pleasant—-“ viz., nice houses, comfortable hom 
and healthy recreation for his worket Care 
fully and deliberately h cured complete control 
of the ordinary shares of the publ limited 
liability company he set up in 1894, and allowed 


v7 
find the costume and position a little chilly but 
! 


the publi to hold preterence har only 


bra ing * he declared and decidedly ex iting 
very like driving a Motor Car down a hill with 
the brakes off 

Mr. Wilson tell: little of Lever’s privat 
financial rewards for what was clearly a profit 
able as well as an exciting outing, but he dé 
communicate the sense of exhilaration. It per 
sisted even in years like 1909 when “ we can put 
all the profit there is in soap at present in our 
eye without danger of permanent injury to th 
eyesight”. Somehow, one feels, even without 
the relevant statistics, that much else beside 
soap got into Lever’s eyes between 1884 and 
1909, 


1 

Samuel! Smiles would ha allied such a career 
a tri | { t-help, and in lat life Lever 
resented a copy of Self-Help to every | f 
impressionable age in whom he was interested 
He liked to believe in the creed ol individ il 
SUucce I} ery thought of large combina 
tions, he remarked as late as 1903, “is alwa 
alarmi oO us It is the main purpose of Mr 
Wilsc iudy te how how Na simpk phaik 
sophy of busu provided the foundations ol 
one ol biggest combines in history. Crem 
adapted iself to necessity Phe continucd 
demand new { hn logical processes lot 
capital, the risks of the raw material market 
which made producers sigh tor vertical integra 
tion, th ncertainti of the dairy-produc« 
market and new conceptions of management 
were powerful factors making for concentration 
and eventually amalgamation 

Ihe story of Unilever is concerned, like thx 
story of modern politics, with the change from 
men tO measure with the emergence ol 
managerial responsibility and with the growth 
of busin iS an institution and as a system of 
power 1 hy “very thought ol large combina 
ion is Stull alarming in 1955, but it os a large 
secuion of the public—-including the African 


public 
the 


on 
one 


ak 
is that 


Mi 


hoy Cc 


and not the men of enterprise 
Wilson 


‘to the extent that strong prejudice 


ad 


sul remain against it, the large private busine 


may be less hab 
abuse its power 
that run less ri 


kk 
than 


k of 


might even be argued 


tiona 


busi 


bly 


iC POoses 


that 


ses is 


appearance of power” 
— . 


other 


publi 


he concludes 
these 


not 


to fall into the 


forms 


who ar 


common 


temptation to 


ol 


busine 


criticism 


days 


W 


powse [ 


very que 
hat the 


but only 


lary 


It would be wrong to claim that the make: 


of the network of - busin ententes, allian 
and mergei ot 1906 to 1939 were hunters of 
hadow their achievement was a very réal one 
although the means by which it was secured 
were often complicated and cumbrou Mi 
W on two voluime pros Ter the t 1 open 
suide which has yet appeared to busi: 
liplomac nd wartare, to the immense variety 
ol chitn hay which paral unrestricted 
omy tion trom final fu ind adentity of 
if 1 
| r disiiked monopoly but h ishiked 
unrestricted Competition n iren { 
ompeuuon” he considered it, a threat to 1! 
quality ol consumer goods as well as to the prof 
of the manufacturer: A rl is 1906, cc 
fronted with a sharp rise in raw 1 rial pri 
hy A working arrat nt hetw 
Oat ike based on an ol I 
4 rituicism im the pr : i] 
from being put f |? : 
iF as denounced Por M 
} I thmets Wa ict 4\/ 
oun to the pound \ not 
cl dramat mm «LY tua 
i A lar m 1 st 
idual building iy ! a networh l 
a 1 firn the hold pany, not the 
trust, was the appropriat inisational shel) 
By 1914 business under | control pri 
ided nearly half the soap used in the United 
Kingdom, and faced only one serious native 
Ompcutor; in a great spate ol “ reconstruc 


in 
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tion” in the boom years of 1919 and 1920, 
Lever—now Viscount Leverhulme—extended 
his control over most of the remaining section 
of the privately owned soap industry 
The same processes can be traced in Holland 
The raw materials crisis of 1906 forced Jurgen: 
and Van den Bergh into an uneasy partnership 
4 profit-pooling agreement of 1908, which 
was renewed in 1913 and 1920. Although no 
profits were ever pooled, and it was never clear 
whether the agreement was an amicable com 
bination or a cover for bitter competition, it was 
never completely shelved. A pretty quarrel in 
1927 ended not in divorce but in a complete 
union of the two concerns. The way was now 
prepared for the greater union of 1929, for of 
the groups destined to become part of Unilever 
there were now only three left, the third a 
Central European concern. A year later the 
three became two, and finally on September 
2nd, 1929, a few weeks before the beginning of 
the Great Depression, Unilever was formed. It 
was by an anonymous stroke of international 
ingenuity that its name was coined 
Appropriately, the torm of organisation 
owed most neither to Lever Bros. nor Jurgens’ 
but to Van den Berghs’, the most wary and 
conservative clement in the alliance. As early 
as 1922 the latter had been split into two 
companies, English and Dutch, to avoid double 
taxation: the model was followed in 1929. On 
paper there were two new Boards, Unilever Ltd 
in England and Unilever N.V. in Holland, but 
the membership of the Boards was identical. 
‘Two ip one and one in two was a very different 
sort of mystery from those hidden in the origins 
of the nineteenth-century enterprise, and this 
time it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who inspired ut. This and many other recent 
mysteries are so successfully interpreted by Mr 
Wilson that it will be impossible for any reader 
of this book ever to, buy a Unilever product 
again without reconstructing eighty years of 
European economic history 
Asa Briccs 


EVOLUTION 


Quite soon, their first attraction turned revulsion 
The usual thing, when things are opposite 

Later on, they resumed their first impulsion, 
Obliquely though: with such procrastination, 
Chey moved no faster than a stalactite, 

Inside a cavern, to its succubus 

How slow, how dull, at plotting their equation! 
And then their curve, though quite continuous, 
Showed plus, and minus differentiation 


Chey both trod warily; thought they sensed a trap 
And yet experienced a queer elation 

Through steady diminution of the gap 
Someumes by valm, sometimes by violent motion, 
Vanishing in an ultimate ac 
Too great by far to have 


leration 
prung from just one 


spark 
But two of course Che sun of their explosion 
Shone out so bright, it turned a whole sky dark 
Just then began the process of erosion 
At once. But they had the good luck to seck 


A natural balance for their new creation 
By the right method: having no technique 
At all. They made the jungle, steppe, acquire 
Ihe tertile order of high cultivation 
By gaicty and change and casual innovation 
And trust in luck. The touch was silk, though 
wire 
Its nerve. They learned the law of conflagration 
Keenest burning goes with smoothest fire 
TouHn HoLLoway 
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Simenon 


Violent Ends. By GrorGces SIMENON 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Hamish 


The output of Sumenon is now so enormous 
that it must have swamped ail chances of there 
being Simenon experts who know their vintages 
in any more than a hazy and intoxicated way. He 
fails in only one genre: the long novels set in Le 
Havre and, is it also, in Bordeaux? In these he 

‘ems to be re-writing Mauriac, replacing the 
Faith by the Sdreté, and he is too clever by half 
for the long novel. He multiplies his points of 
observation to such an extent that his eye becomes 
too active, he thinks of too many ideas, and there 
is no focus The nouvelle is his true form 
Here, in my opinion, he is better without Maigret 
his detective has the distinction of being the 
only one I can think of in fiction whose job leaves 
him with a bad taste in his mouth and who ts pro- 
foundly depressed by the kind of people he has t 
deal with; but detective fiction is a branch of the 
jigsaw industry; it is a game and, quite necessarily 
it flattens character. Simenon is not a natural 
puzzler; his subject is crime and the criminal; how 
from life-long disposition, heredity, disease o1 
from the sudden pressure upon the hidden abscess 
of physical or moral degeneracy, a man or woman 
will shoot, poison or strangle another. Simenon 
knows thar murder is squalid and horrible: the 
blood gets everywhere, on the chairs and the cur 
tains, the face is blown off, the dead gape stupidly 
He also is able to convey that a crime is simply 
one more event in the course of any day i! any 
place. His ability to evoke a landscape casually 
it that moment when it has lost its vacancy and 
innocence and has become implicated and memor- 
able, is extraordinary. Those foggy canals im 
Flanders, those rainy Belgian towns, the details of 
provincial life—all are done in a few acid words 
He achieves this by the selection of one or two 
decisive impressions, and when, as tn the present 
translated book, he turns from Flanders to the 
totally different American scene, he loses nothing 
of his gift of particularity. An instant 
at Miarm-—ts 


these words 


sunrise 
caught in The Brothers Rico in 


All he heard was one small 
wave, the one which, forming not tar offshore im 
i barely perceptible undulation, rolled on to the 
sand parkling curl and churned up thousand 
ol shell 


The sea was calm 


In Belle again a pretty, genteel litthe town in Con- 
necticut is caught as the cars cut the first snow 
Simenon has learned the lesson of Maupassant 
and Flaubert 

It is applied, of course, 
human depravity only. 


to the glum world of 
Simenon has gone for 


his crimes to those families where respectability 
ind puritanism store up the illnesses, hatred 
ea “ed nd unconsciou ck Sil in the ba kv iter 


of middle-class life. Where situations stick and 
inertia has come to be regarded as virtue He 
eeks the human being who has closed the door on 
nature and he waits, without pleasure, for nature’ 
mevit ible revenge The de ire to be re pect ble 
at all costs, to play safe, to be thought reliable, 1 
is he will show us in the gangster story, The 


Brothers Rico) as much part of the criminal life 


as it is of the lawiul, One brother | nother 
to his murderers, knowingly, pityingly, heiplessly 
but the real current which is carrying him towards 
the betraval is the cowardice that underlies his 
wish to be the ile man, the ~“ accountant of the 
organisation. He is unable to transcend a virtu 
which is based on mistrust of life; his hell ha 
been created by men who may be more wicked 
than he, but who have no mistrust at all. The 
Italo-American gangster has now become a bore 


and Simenon arrives late on the scene; but he 
has documented the subject with his usual 
thoroughne has grasped the essence at once 
It is a pleasure to find that the toughness and sen 
timentality of this kind of tale has been drained 
off, and the introduction of the Cain and Abe! 
theme is precisely that intellectual “ second turn 
of the screw,” which transforms a hackneyed sub- 
iect. In most of Simenon’s stories there is a wit 
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concepuon., Th early critics who m- 
th Flaubert were right up to a point, 
but only up to the point of method. Simenon is 
kutsch simply because he is method and ways and 


b 
means Hi: 


e 


tales are framed not by some gencral 

feeling or idea about life; they live only in their 
own efh wency 

Belle, the first story in Violent Ends, is a more 

ingenious and original construction. It is the 

brilliant and gradual unveiling of an upright 


' P ; teal 
schoolmaster who 1s falsely accused of raping and 
murdering a girl who lives the 
point is that the accusation unveils guiltiessness to 


in his house; and 








itself. “Che schoolmaster’s knowledge of his own 
innocence and the shock of accusation stir up hi 
buried concern with sin and he is shown gradu- 
ally living out the repressed tendencies in hi 
life This study has the thoroughness, the sus 

prise and the completeness of a case history which 
has been entirely removed from the psychiatrist 

notes and has been put back into life; and that 1 
where Simenon excels as a psychologist. He puts 
his cases back into living. The storytelling i 


bold in its small details, in its selection of episod 


and in its ming; and, all the time, he is glancing 


out of the Connecticut window at some small but 
peruunent thing in the daily American scene and 


making a story ‘become part of a day that has 
been lived in a place. In the literature of crime 
and detection this gift is not unique—but it is 


extremely rare 
V.S. Pritcuert 


The Phoney War 
Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918- 
45. Series D, VIII. September 4, 1939, to 
March 18, 1940. H.M.S.O 0 
We are becoming jaded with volumes of 
diplomatic document Their bulk, their jargon, 
their imsistence on forgotten issues combine 


to make them unreadable. The present volume, 
in particular, has had a poor pre The Station 
ery Office apparently omitted to send out review 


copies until late in the day; and the newspaper 
grabbed hurriedly at anything which would 
provide a headline. They found their sensation 
in gossip about the Duke of Windsor—gossip 
that would not have been worth publishing if 
it concerned any lesser mortal and which 4& 
obviously without foundation. If the journalists 


had had more ume, they might have unearthed 
more curious items—no doubt also exagger 
ations, but this ume with a more circumstantial! 
all For instance, in the autumn of 1939 the 
Germans received a good many hints that a 
group in the British Government was ready t 
disavow Churchill and to make peace if some 
face-saving arrangement could be made in 
Poland. ‘To take one example at random. In 
November, 1939, Mr. Butler then Under 


Secretary of Foreign Affairs) is reported to have 





told the Italian Ambassador “ that Churchill’ 
speech [of Nov. 12] was in conflict with the 
Government's views not only in the present 
instance According to the same _ source, 


while Mr. Builer wanted ‘‘ concrete guarantec¢ 
that such attacks |[i.e. as those against Poland] 
cannot be repeated in the future’’, he als 


‘denied in the most categorical manner that it 
was the intention of his Government to demand 
evacuation of Poland by German troops; the 
absurdity of such a demand, which Germany 
or any other Great Power—could never accept, 
was obvious, he added It is also curious t 
read of Lord Halifax showing “* lively interest 
for suggested peace terms which included 
alliance between the belligerent countries, togethe: 
with Italy and Spain, to guarantee the peace in 
Russia omitted !) ” 

Every statesman makes indiscretions or i 
falsely reported. There is question of more 
serious import throughout this volume, a question 
which the documents go far to answer Was 
there ever a chance of peace in the autumn of 
1939? Or, to put it another way, would Hitler 
have welcomed a chance of breaking with Soviet 


“an 


Europe 


a 


Russia and gx 











ing over to the side of the West 

The answer is important for such as Mr. Trevor 
Roper, who believe that Hitler heart was in 
war against Soviet Russia and in no other It 
1S important also for all who are now secking 
to demonstrate German enthusiasm for the 
crusade against Bolshevism There were 81 
sincere crusaders——-Goering, for examy i 
real advocate of European unity, who ovght 
to have been acclaimed at Nuremberg instead 
of being sentenced to death! But Ribbentrop 
was an equally sincere enthusiast for the Nazi 
Soviet pact—not from any profound unde: 
standing, but merely because he was its author 

It is a different matter when we come t 
Hitler. H we cover with every new. scrap 
of eviden a man truly beyond good of evil 
inprincipled as no one has been except N leor 
Hitler ild really judge a situation as it existed 
t the moment without worrying about system 
f geopohity r what he said the dav bet 
Of course he did not beheve Ribbentroy no 
er t t Stalin honesty and reliabilit 
but he eved equally little in his mission to 
ive Furope from Bolshevism Every step i 
us pohcy was a prelude to something further 
He was a man without aim the greatest asset 
for ] or failure The Na 1- Soviet pact 
prepared the way for victory in the West; and 
that in its turn was intended as preparation fi 
victory in the East. If he had reached Moscow 
he would then have turned round and aimed at 
Washington in an indefinite prox of achievin 
success On a greater and greater scale This i 
of course, insanity And perhay he va 
always mad If he was ever sate rtain 
became mad in the six month overed these 
documents. After the conquest of Poland, Hitles 
could have no stopping-place until e reached 
the bunker at Berlin 


Ex 


Wordsworth: A Re-interpretation. [By | 


plosive Criticism 


sATES Longmans. 21 
This book is primarily a critical, not bi 
graphical, study; but in Mr. Bateson icv 
radical criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry mu 
depend upon radical criticism of the man 
‘lowar 1s he end of the book the author raise an 
intumate question about the precise nature of the 
relauon between William and Dorot W ord 
vorth. This will offend many reade: into 
hocked protest and bitter rejection Neverthe 
less, one is obliged to consider what u book 
proposes © de Thi introductors ritical 
report on Wordsworth as a poet and a man,” Mi 
Bateson says, “makes no claim to say the last 
ord about any aspect of the Wordsworthian 
problem, either critical, biographical, or historical 
The point of view and the tone of voice are per 
haps the distinctive features.” If in the course 
of his exposition Mr. Bateson’s tone becomes un 
guardedly assertive, if his reconstructive enthu 
iasm leads him to ne glect some of the 1 eucs ol 
holarly qualification from sentence to sentence, 
he reader is not enutled to overlook Mr. Bate 
on’s regard for the delicacy of the ibject and 
for the insubstantiality of some of the evidence 
I; will be necessa wo ury and define states 
of mind of which Wordsworth was ne wholl on 
10 himself, which he sometimes misunderstood 
or tried to suppre Ihe evidence, of course, is 
ilways inadequate and sometimes non-existent I 
have often had to guess and no doubt I have often 
guessed wrong. But ther no other alternative 
If Wordsworth’s poetry to go on being read 
must be understood, fully and consciou 
Any final judgment of the book will have w 
inswer the question, not only whether the bi 
graphical reconstruction is correct in every detail 
but also whether—resting responsibly upon as 
much factual evidence as is available—it does in 
fact illuminate the poetry 
If Mr Jateson had told us more about the 
actual progress of his inquiry, the chronological 
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But argument will not destroy 
the Journal; the reconstruction 
from that evidence 
in the end to be correct 
rutable passages in the 
poem ind that after all 1 Bateson set 

out to do 

Dhis i ponsible and impressive 
¢, piece of criticism. Forced b\ 
the poems to examine the details of Wordsworth’ 
life, Mr produced an account of the 

partly factual and partly conjectural 

turn illuminates the poems And, a 
good criticism, the scaffolding does not 
end stand in the light. The author evi 
does not doubt that some adjustment of 
some further analysis, the search for addi 
factual evidence, and an extension of the 
re-interpretation over a wider range of poems, will 
now be needed. But the bold outline is firm and 
uggestive enough to serve as the basis for co 
operative effort. Throughout the book there i 
much original, perceptive, and informative criti 
cism, I regret the tone of some passages, and 
would defer from some details in Mr. Bateson’s 
interpretation. But the story, when finally un 
folded, has enhanced the substance of the poems, 
concentrated their force, and renewed thei 
vitality And when the book ha fully 
absorbed, it will be found that the whole question 
of William and Dorothy has dropped out of 
sight, and that our understanding of Words 
worth’s greatest poetry—its violent terror and it 
igoni cd integrity ha been deepened ind 
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A Brisk Trot 


Short History of French Literature. By 
GEOFFREY BRERETON. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d 


summarising French 
history: to enumerate, 
Enumeration used to be 
favoured by those drably omniscient primer 
like duty parties, with a standard 
greeting for everyone to atone for years of neglect 
Selection, the simple alternative, produced Land 
marks in French Literature, where Lytton Strachey 
introduced his favourite celebrities with slightly 
breathless reverence, concluding with a prepared 
speech about the one high principle which, 
through so many generations, has guided like a 
star the writers of France...” A similar 
approach was that of Laurence Bisson in the 
Short History of French Literature previously 
published by Penguin Books: but here caprice 
rather than convention seemed to be the watch- 
word, and ‘‘a genial old cove”’ like Hugo was 
startled by digs in the ribs. It was left to Dr 
Brereton to choose the third alternative. Distilling 
the essence of his subject, he has written a book 
as comprehensive as the old-fashioned primer, 
as vivid as Lytton Strachey’s, and far more 
acute than both 
Like almost all 


ways of 
literary 
to select, or to distil 


There are three 


or any other) 


assembled 


historians, he welcomes and 
exploits the chronological divisions made by 
the Renaissance and the Revolution Within 
their triple framework, he leaves to the specialist 
the detailed history of the middle ages, enlarging 
more fully the Classical and Romantic eras that 
follow The emphasis is reasonable; but the 
division itself has drawbacks. Rabelais, for Dr 
Brereton, ‘‘ symbolizes the uncouth vitality of the 
early Renaissance whose shaggy scholars, ravaging 
through the formal pastures of the medieval 
rhetoricians, left havoc behind them but also 
tertulity but, like Montaigne, Rabelais was in 
some ways *‘ medieval,”’ just as “* formal pastures ”’ 
typified part of the Renaissance, The nineteenth 
century, likewise, makes no neat contrast with 
the eighteenth: Stendhal on the one hand, and 
Chateaubriand on the other, both continued 
traditions with much older roots, This Dr 
Brereton confesses; and his arrangement ts in 
any case convenient, But it may perhaps obscure 
the further changes in sensibility at the beginning 


c 


Statesman and Nation, January {, 1955 


of the twentieth century In 1922, in a letter 


to Gide, Rilke wrote as follows 

Proust, en nous forgant sur tant de points de 
notre maniére de voir, en découvrant 
véritables traditions de ntiments— 
allait-il pas yusqu’a changer les habit s de nos 


facultés admuratives 7 


cnanger 


partout ics 


1estion deserves an answer 

he tory, nevertheless, show continuity 
contrast: and here Dr. Brereton’s 
arrangement proves its worth In each section 
he varies pace and subject-matter with deceptive 
guile, pressing through such deserts as the verse 
of the Enlightenment to such green pastures as 
the Romantic novel, or turning from Marcel 
Aymé in one chapter to Mme de Staél in the next 
He is lively as well as shrewd He brightens 
1 discussion of the fifteenth-century romance 
with references to Dornford Yates and to the 
modern Western: he says of Du Bellay’s later 
onnet-form, ‘“‘ It is terrific, like an eagle in a 
sack He speaks of the “ frozen exuberance ”’ 
of seventeenth-century burlesque; and of Verlaine 
he remarks that “‘to read his verse for long is 
to feel like a fly drowning in a medium-sweet 
Sauternes.”’ Perhaps his most telling asset is an 
ability to be coolly exact 


48 much a: 


His last novel, Monsieur Ouine, had an incoherence 
which suggests that Bernanos’ with 
damnation had grown beyond the resources of 
literature 


obsession 


In so dazzling an array of impressionistic judg 
ments, many are bound to be controversial. One 
instance is the treatment of Corneille, who 
fared rather badly three years ago in the author’s 
biography of Racine. Now, Dr. Brereton gives 
enough rope to “ psychological’’ exegesis of 
Le Cid, only to condemn it quite firmly, and to 
belittle rather unpleasantly the quality of 
Corneille’s verse. Elsewhere, he deals harshly 
with Flaubert, Apollinaire, and Jean Cocteau, 
whom he compares unfavourably with that rich 
man’s Rattigan, Jean Anouilh All this may 
follow from Dr. Brereton’s conception of poetry 
as something alien to * realism ’”’; but in general 
it leaves his unblurred. Surprisingly, 
he does justice to Surrealism, speaks firmly but 
kindly of Aragon, and deplores the current 
neglect of Musset He is correspondingly strict 
with some of the writers once over-praised in 
England—Daudet, Renan, and Anatole France 
Even the prose style of Voltaire, so often un 
critically lauded, is here examined sharply: and 
the whole tone of the volume is similarly alert. 
With 331 pages of text, a comparative 
and an up-to-date bibliography, this is 
the Penguins’ most brisk trots with the 
most cultured of minds. It deserves to become 
a classic 
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Mhat scientific inventions and techniques have 
had a determining influence on the 
development of civilisations is a 
modern historian as it wa 
academic grandfathers 
ind ideas are themselve 
life How is one then 
between the two, and 
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1500-1800. By 


BERNAI Watts. 


rise and 
obvious to the 
hidden from his 
But scientific knowledge 
the product of civilised 
to describe the 
why was it that in the 
years between 1500 and 1800 scientific ideas for 
the first time played a fundamental part in the 
social and economic development of the Western 
world? 

As one might have expected Professor Bernal 
and Dr. Hall approach this question in ways a 
different as Marxism is from nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Both authors are distinguished men 
of learning and both books are rich mines of 
detailed information Dr 
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to the three hundred years following the 
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V on i 1 mm r f ! i yt rt | 
The book ul ’ or the ral 
reader, r | 
find, of co Anu r ! z ) y | 
fof H I i mg 
por nd; of I 
d j thed ft 
in rt irda ! CK pu } 
h n m the ! if nme! 1d ¢ 
battled { ‘ mettled Mi Olof 
i woman pl i I I ft 
husband murd put rt of t 
woman's dr yver it and went out to wreak ten 
fold vengeance. ‘J jetails are drawn from the most 
diver md dr t if Irce wher th text 
launches out into A in well imagine him in h 
fur-trimmed gown of ricl arlet the footnot 
Abstrac f ul supra, passin But 
t would | misleading to iggest tha ul I ler 
will find himself continuously ntertaimed I} 
purpos of these essays was to contnbut« rt lol il 
knowledge some tine iS in th long iry ot 
Bristol) by setting out in detail a pattern whos« it 
lime were ilready half known sOmMetinn i im tre 


classic essay on fulling mills) by using meagre and 
hitherto disregarded iden to revis im accept j 
view Ihe purpose has been fulfilled; the proces 


retains its fascination for the student 


The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. by 
R. R. BOLGAR Cambridge 45 


This long, learned and beautifully produced book 


a history of thought and education rather than of 





literary influence Though its main u be for 
scholars who want to know which of the author 
available were tudied im the ucce ve wes, Dr 
Bolgar’s sociological theme is of wider interest I 


that men consulted the ancients not from dis 


interested curiosity but to obtain what they needed 


ut the tim the Carolingians u 1 Latin studi to 
nstruct the clergy in their profession; the early 
i ddl ip to increa knowl iye ot law log! ind 
the sciences; the medieval burghers, rej d trom the 


prestige ol inctity and nobility, found in Rome the 


elf-respect of being a member of a city-state, and 
began to pay professors to teach them Grech Dhet 
is a kind of drama in the recurrent tension between 
classical virtue that springs from personal excellence 
and Christian goodn depending on grace; and a 


touch of humour in the means used to draw the teetl 


of paganism: to treat classical literature linguistically 
was the tried favourite, but allegory and the selection 
of texts had thew da‘ Dr. Bolwar doesn mention 4 
recent one—of pretending there was no differen or 


the modern one which to point it out 
Among thing A } ad I Ih lonian phito 
ophers had neve xplained anything thou tl 
iT ti ittemptin Oo plain r t hin 
nufic and I i 1 n 
reconciled with tl i nd pt Mit « } ul 
tial But the nter hin righ i h 
murky writing tl preter b i n I 
nd defines paronomasia i nd ol 
tive parallelism I ul ym " n 
vencraisation { nal 
mong so kn n po } 
ili p i or na | Liinkir 
nov npk pair t ty n 
per il cenu ) rathiel if, r b ) 
peop! v1 til n he Psalms of David 


The Stock Exchange Official Year Book, 1954. 
Thomas Skinne \ Li 


Phe second volume, now published f tl stock 
Exchange Year Book for 1954 compl this year 
edition of an indispensable guide to securitk Th 
scope of this relerencs Ook increases year by year 
it now covers about 26,000 entri including sub 
sidiary companies mentioned in the notices relating 
to their parent concern The commendable in 
novation of giving full summar of balanc heet 
is now virtually complet his greatly adds to the 


value of Year Book tor handy reference 


Blackie Standard Dictionary, completely rr 
edited by Dr. R. F. Patterson, and equipped with 
8 new colour-plates, has been reissued at 6s. 6d 


1, 19 
Week-end Competition 
No. 1,297 


nt a? ~~ r 
T he ¥ tatesman and Na ’ janua 


Set by Tom Bowling 


t t th 

Good pl . 

A I I ki r t 
Competitor isked to try their hand at 
imilar] revealing first iplet by Blake 
Donn Milton enn n, Hardy Kipling, 
Aud r T. S. Eliot. Ent Tanuary 11 


Result of No. 1,294 


Set by Naomi Lewis 
I isual prizes are offered m 
fairytal n 100 words, entitled Three Wish 


Report 

Could it have been some diversion of the 
Christmas spirit that produced, in the most 
trenuous fortnight of the year, such a glitter of 
cynical inspiration? Competitors not only proved 
how much might be said in how modest a space 
but also managed to illustrate, in the prettiest 
possible ways, that luck is better than brains, 
that brains are better than luck, and that the most 
dangerous present in the world is a wish. We 
wish al! competitors the compliments of the 
But no. A short report leaves greater room for 
entries Prizes of two guineas to Winsome; 
one guinea each to Leslie Johnson, H. A. C. Evans 
( Hodgkinson; half a guinea each to Nancy 
Gunter, Circe, L. G. Udall, Edward Blishen 
We also wish-——but we have had our quota 
that we could print as well the entries of D. W 
Barker, H. J. R., Allan M. Laing, Jim Parrott, 
Richard Lubbock, the Revd. J. P. Stevenson 
John Lincoln, V. R. Ormerod 


PHREE WISHES 


On upon the-good-old-days a cherubic infant 
was born who was either a little Liberal or el 
little Conservative and to whom thr wishes were 
granted. He plumped for a long life and world fame 
th were accorded him in fullest measurs At the 
finest hour of his apotheosis he wished he hadn't 
aid it gut his fairy godmother xplained that 
wishes did not work retroactively and his only hop 
now was that it would not be found I} incient 
cherub pretended not to hear and, making myst 

gn with his fingers, bestowed on her a beatit mule 
For knew that h ill had another wish to com 


\ verior Intellectual, d I 1 fissiparo peri 
it, inadvertent liberated a Fair ho ha 
r tely h mprisor { Nucleu 
hereupon she nat lly offered | ul 
Ihr Wishe 
M vod Fairy id | t redun 
lant Cresture Ir A ish tha tur yf 
i¢ will be granted. You () on 
ib tt t t perfil 
If we'r ng to | t Fair 
f lisqualified f m nin [) rine 
I All or tha | 
.) ying, sl fl off, and I tual | j 
j 





LESLI | ) 

Once upon a tume-and-a-half a depr d prol rf 
Batley sighed and said I wish lake three, 
uterrupted a Voi He turned and v¥ a beautiful 
idy, all dolled up just like on the Tell What 
your line? he asked Fairy Godmotheri S 
vish I wish I was rich Take Or lived in 
a house Take Two and picture ir 
the papers ”’ lake Three x won {75,00 


on the Pools, was arrested for a fraudul 
his picture in the evening papers and went to for 
some years in the Big Hous 
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Ti Ve Statesman and } | r ] 19 
4 girl wished hes a wist ell—t i 
tortur for a i 1 tor Apy 
For a fortnight ad 1 thr 1 er 
absconded with the fortune and happin ieparted 
with both 
Mora Wist Nl y and not ata V ll 
C. He a 
a’s flas n the tropi igating 
anger tisea ~ ta lat} ind looF at 
r Telly. Bi } ‘ S 
vre to F¢ X {and said d 
wished s! her J An X d 
nade her wish come trt She met J the studi 
But Jack was not pleased. 
I thought you must be ry ill nd, in front 
of all the viewers I wish \ had let well alon 


And Ada wished she were dead. But Fairy Wilfred 


ould not do anything abe 


Three more wis! th t t iw,” reflected 
Fairy Goodwill glancing at | Wish Early for 
Christmas” poster above her desk, and then a 


buff Wi Indent Form in her 
FORM 1234567890XMAS 
Mortals 
Christian 
Surname Tinker 

Age 8 years 

Qualification for ng ] 
mousctrap. 


r tne use 


Name Tor 


Required. J engine (rea 
I Bus 
I cwt 
All required by D 251! 


Ditto) 


assorted sw 


I wish we were back t& nds and that the Minists 
of Wishes had never been invented,” she thought 
crossly At the thought the whole offi anished i 
puff of smoke. For, yo { only mortals w 
must use wishing form Pair always carry a spar 
wish 

NANCY (G ER 

Firstly,” said the businessman I want 
body to buy my Superduper Sma anger Roadster 

O.K.” said the Fairy’s agent 

I'll think about 1 other two 

Off flew the agent. But there was only r 
half « verybod 

Please make ai] roaas twenty 
asked the | usinc man, 

Right said th Fairy’s agent 

My Goodness, tt trove throug tockbroh 


estates, pulled down St. Paul’s and filled in 
Chames, and what a tooting torrent there wa 
What now? ked the Fairy if 


The | 
Please, Oh plea give me three acre 


usinessman looked sad 





= 
fairy from | ft 


in the Hebrides 
L.. G. Upal 

Once upon a time a young man of excellent modern 
education gave up hi at in a crowded tube train to 
an old lady She beamed and said Young man 
lam a fairy He blushed scarlet and looked nervous] 
round the carriag: In return for your kindnes 
said the fair 1 will grant you three wist 

Really,”” mumbled the young man, and pretended 
to be absorbed in his New STATESMAN. He was gt 
reheved when she got out at the next station 

Her seat, by the way, was instantly captured bi 
youth of even more excellent modern education than 


the young man himsell. 


EpWarRD BLisui 
REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 271 Set December 11 


A 1) QO-QR chi, I Q, (2) B-Kt5 ch and mates next 
B 2 -B2, P quee 2) R x Kt, Q-Q4 ch, (3) P-K4, Q-QI 
4) R-OR 
6 I P, (2) P-B7, K1-Q } l 
4 } } S b p queens Q f } 
+ k i K-K b h, (6) P-B6, } 
7) K-Kt6, B-K #) K-Kr7, B-B4 9) K-Kw6, K 
que Kx QQ, (1 K-h 
2) K-Kt7? eluted 2 R-Be 
Many competitors dropped point or tw 


failing to see all the subtieues of C; but quite a f 


by C. Allen 


flawless solution 00 Prizes shared d n 
R. M. Cameron, J. R. Harman, A. Schneider. Many 
correspondents sent friendly seasonal wishes which I 
aipcercly reciprocate ASSIA 


CHESS 


No. 274. Boy Cocks Snook at Queen 


j ul t reprehe t i yviour 
alin) I br y A ] lis 
Ippror man nw yi Roy O il 
lealt \ Diagr. I He i 1 am in 
lebted 1ama t i liad 1 C.A 

k \ ! I A Re ng 
i pa ad pa Ws oO l 

, terror 1 a ou 
i j Nothin ! t played 
Q-RS the QKitP w t Ik aped 
all tl to OR&S. A Queen was be the K 
| it check KB2, and Black had 


to lea iat the new Q could help him more 
OxR,O-Ki3 


()-Bs », K-K2 O-K6 


An equally well 1CSe d hessbook-token 
g to a { o1 arrying weil over five ts 
" oung Roy But E. W. Carm vel 
showed b« } berar 1 pr ; 
t k to I ant com 1On 


x @ 


| x @ 
t 
t tHe 
£ | 
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a 
i tit 
Ra f 
wt a: 


tft 
" } ie ay 
? ef ’ 
B-K2 ») P-R5 R-B2 
B-Kl t 
P-Kt5 27 
BxKt 








] P-Kt5 
19) P-Bo 

0) P-KR4 
21) Kr-Q5 


22) PxB Q-B4 29) Q-Ki R-B2 
23) B-K4 ©-B5 )) RxP! resign 
24) Q-Kr2 R-Q2 
Well over haif a century younger is D. E. Cohen 


Oxford cracks 


won by him the 


one of our 


brevity 


1) P-K4 P-K3 12) P-B4 KiuxB 
2) P-Q4 P-Q4 13) PxKe O-O 
3) Kt-Q2 P-QOB4 14) B-Q3 O-R4 
4) P-QB3 BPxP 15) Kt-Q2? -B6 


5) BPxP PxP 16 
6) KtxP B-K1t5 ch (17 
7) Kt-B3 Kt-K B3 1 
8) B-K3 Kt-B3 19 


9) Kt-B3 B-Q2 20) QR-Kitl Q-R? 

10) P-OR3 BxKtch (21) B-Kr P-K7 

11) PxB Kt-QO4 22) resig: 

A: Leslie Hale 1954 . 2 gee = 

- $$ ——— enurely hor made competi 
a, od tion in this “* Readers’ Own 


* column A j 2 pretty mat 
, t jet t al in a, iJ j ] { il « te 8) 
os 21 t er for 

I 








; at the memt for Oldham 
2h os 
4 x t % apt im wb 1 a 
i I i ood whe ih 5 
4 composinon grips him 





B is a sui-mate, White having to force Black to mate 
} 


him in 8 moves. It is n ute as difficult as it seem 
and may not be underrated with 6 point But C, 
though a mere mat irdly | a 
bargain at 7 points, unless I reminded competitor 
that the author is universally re ognised 4 tre 

atest cxponent of wha ay t alled t I iti 


promotion theme 
B: B. Lodge Cz 
1954 1954 


a sis 4 HW — = 5 


pan, 








Moscow Radio 


Broadca t Radw Moscow 
news of w PI ing » the Sevi l 
ind y 4 | ver views of th 
Pre r ta mmentarics, talks 
Various asp f li in the U.S.S.R 
terary and m il programmes 

Rad MM present a wide i 
broa i ling radio reviews, nc reco! 
ngs, a plies to li ers’ questi 

M programn onsist ol i 
music, rn So and folk song 

Radi M W roadcasts continu 
throughout ning 

All cor d uggestion wuld 
iddressed to Radw ¢ re, Moscow U.S.S.R 


Broadcasts in English 


The fi , et times and wavelen 
of M Rad broadcasts for Great Brita 
Time (G.M.T.) Metre Band 
7,30-8.00 a.m 37, 4t and 49 
6.00-7.00 p.m 4tand 49 

7,00-8.00 p 11 41 and 49 

8.00-9.30 p.m 4i and 49 


9.30-10.00 | . 31, 4t and 49 
10,00-10.30 | 41, 49, 216, 290, 375 j 
‘ } 





ALL CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE 


\ complete, unique Continental holida 
ill details, even to hotel tips, arranged 
vi offered on a Poly he hidlay 


Send today for ‘* Poly Holidays, 1955 °' which 
gives details of the variety of superb — and 


unique — Continental holiday Write to 


Pola 


RA. 
london, W.1 


IRAVEL, Dept 
WY Regent Street 





HIS LIFE 
and YOURS 


depend upon first- 
equipment 

hich cost 

tman to keef 


of service 


You can help the 


morn 

ip his great tradition 

Send your contribution, hov 
ever small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


41, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 6.w.t 


Treasure bits Grace The [ 


la 68 


Juke of Marthumberland 
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RADIOGRAMOPHONE fF... 
woe fp 0 GNED R THOS WHO seer 
v TtOn AT A REASONAME COT 
RUMENTS PEBUMT TO MODERN 
FIDELITY STANDARDS 
‘ ations Daily venings by Appoint mer 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
M4, Marylebone High Street, London, W.! 
Wd + 48 
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. W eek-end Crossword No Be: ACROSS 27. His cattle may pro ide sport 18. In migration the bird cer 
° oe . 
1. Arrived with a pi of 4 tainly has the right answer 
Prise Three book tokens of | for tne first correct ground for Arthur’s seat (7 28. Denotes an island (7 (7 
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‘ , looks fist ‘ t 
| 10. Tediun included among 1. Books fish and sw ’ 24. Absen or absent ) 
eb n with e , 
the ten nuisan 5 2. A hort tim with th 25. Beat up on own side (4 








11. On this side the birds are in music criti ) SET-SQUARI 
the reservoirs (8 3. A cricketer wi puts on 

12 Curl’d minion weight? (¢ 
coiner of sweet word 4. Where to look for them with 
(Arnold) (6 the outing (10 

14. Relations who are born wit! ;. Begins to consider the other 
a half-sister around (4 > ie ota 
- r , ide of t juestion (4 

f ool st who abh c 1 

16. Schoolmaster who abhorr 6.. a papers include period 
rackers of orthography (10 forecasts (8 


18. In thr divisions the first ° 









































9 7. Hotel with no money from 2 
requisit is to foul with : . ‘ 
”1\ \ il ; tho who went abroad (9 
ski 0 
, 8. The in 24 grim changes 
" 19. One among the linesmen (4 ‘ : 
1 2 . - (7 
- 22. Where to have a rap oO 
clothing on (6 13. The bottom clu are to b 
” found in the theatr 10 
23. Man must Start a universal : ; 
I period of fasting, for it 1 15. In the play there 1s a ship 
highly poisonou with trouble aboard (9 PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 131 
gnly nm 
| B | 26. The track show that th 17. Though taste is used, some Mrs. E. M. Peachy (Canterbur 
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